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LITERATURE. 


The Works of George Peele. 
A. H. Bullen. (Nimmo.) 


Tue change from Marston, the playwright 
whom Mr. Bullen last edited, to Peele, whose 
works now lie before us (and we fear have 
too long been allowed to lie there without a 
welcome), is a change from autumn, with its 
rankness of foliage and no uncertain odour of 
decay, to spring, with sun and showers and 
somewhat uncouth gambollings. Our author, 
George Peele, ‘‘ Master of Arts in Oxenford,” 
as he is careful to write himself, was the 
eldest of that band of scholars and gentlemen 
who devoted themselves, not without loss of 
reputation and, perhaps, also some loss of 
character, to the cultivation of the English 
stage. He was the founder of the school ; and 
yet, although by bis contemporary Nashe he 
is called ‘“‘the Atlas of Poetrie, and primus 
verborum artifex,’’ he has row probably less 
reputation than any of its members. ‘“ Sport- 
ing”? Kyd, as Ben Jonson called him, is 
remembered by that ‘‘ romantic’ and bloody 
piece of work, his ‘‘Spanish Tragedy”’ ; 
Greene has made himself widely notorious by 
the public confession of his vices, and by his 
attack upon Shakspere ; and everybody knows 
about Marlowe—it has even been discovered 
lately that he lacks a monument. But Peele 
gets small recognition, the reason being partly 
that he was neither so bloody as Kyd, nor £0 
shameless as Greene ; but much more because, 
although he was first in the field, Marlowe, 
when he came, wrote a mightier line. 

It is but right, however, that Peele should 
have his due. He was the first, if not the 
greatest, of Shakspere’s forerunners; and in 
literature the first place is one of no small 
honour. He graduated from Christ Church in 
1577, and his “ Arraignment of Paris” ap- 
peared in 1584; Marlowe took his degree at 
Cambridge in 1583, and produced ‘ Tambur- 
laine” in 1590. Whatever, therefore, be the 
merits of Peele’s performance, they are not 
reflected from Marlowe, of whom we are 
accustomed to speak as the morning star of 
the great Elizabethan dawn ; and it is no less 
easily shown, if external proof were required, 
that they are not borrowed from Lyly, whose 
play of ‘“‘Campaspe” appeared in the same 
year as “The Arraignment.” One source of 
inspiration there was, and this should not be 
overlooked in any critical estimate of Peele’s 
work. Four years before the date of ‘The 
Arraignment”? Spenser had published his 
‘‘ Shepheard’s Calendar” ; and, when Spenser 

ad once written, it was impossible not to 
write more or less after his manner. 

But when Spenser’s influence has been 
allowed for and even exaggerated, there 
remains to Peele much more that is his 
own. In his first play, ‘‘The Arraignment 


Edited by 





of Paris,” we come, for the first time, upon 
a love song, which is worthy of the great age 
of songs—a song, and not a ‘‘sugred sonnet’ — 
the passionate ditty, as Charles Lamb called 
it, which begins— 
‘* Fair and fair, and twice so fair ! 
As fair as any may be ; 
The fairest shepherd on our green, 
A love for any lady *"— 


and ends with the refrain— 


‘* They that do change old love for new, 
Pray gods they change for worse.’’ 


And then, how well the play is put together, 
how diversified the interest, and how skilfully 
the resolution of the plot is combined with 
flattery of the queen! It was not for nothing 
that Peele was appointed to the oversight of 
plays at Oxford and pageants at Lord Mayor’s 
shows. And again, what a change has 
passed upon the fourteen-syllable couplet, as 
we read it in this play, from what we 
remember in ‘‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” and 
upon the blank verse from that of ‘‘Gorboduc!”’ 
Marlowe is commonly credited with the inven- 
tion of blank verse as something distinct from 
unrhymed decasyllables, and it is true that he 
did great things with it. He was the first in 
plays that did not pretend to be classical to 
break with rhyme; but the author of such 
lines as the following from the fourth act of 
‘“‘The Arraignment” must surely have made 
it easier for Marlowe to make his great 


refusal : 
** Contentment is my wealth. 

A shell of salt will serve a shepherd swain, 

A slender banquet in a homely scrip, 

And water running from the silver spring. 

For arms, they dread no foes that sit so low; 

A thorn can keep the wind from off my back, 

A sheep-cote thatched a shepherd’s palace 

hight.” 

Mr. Bullen’s historical introduction, with 
its critical notices of the several plays, is 
written with the thorough knowledge and 
instinctive appreciation to which we are accus- 
tomed. It is interesting to compare his 
criticisms with those recently put forth by 
Mr. Saintsbury in his book about Hlizabethan 
Literature. In two cases, as doctors will, 
they altogether disagree. Mr. Saintsbury 
says of the “ Old Wive’s Tale ” that “‘ it pretty 
certainly furnished Milton with the subject 
of ‘Comus,’ and this is its chief merit.” 
Mr. Bullen is more charitable and, we think, 
more discerning. He calls it, ‘“‘ with the 
exception of ‘The Arraignment,’ the most 
attractive of Peele’s plays,’’ and asks how it 
is that no one has commended its lyrical 
snatches. In the case of ‘‘David and 
Bethsabe,” the parts of blessing and cursing 
are reversed. Mr. Saintsbury says, ‘‘ As for 
‘David and Bethsabe,’ it is crammed with 
beauties, and Lamb’s curiously faint praise of 
it has always been a puzzle to me.” Lamb’s 
“‘ faint praise,” by the way, was the single 
monosyllable “ stuff.”’ Mr. Bullen rejoins: 
‘*In my opinion, Lamb was absolutely right ; 
the play is exasperatingly insipid—a mass of 
cloying sugar plums.” Who shall decide? 
Perhaps the world of letters, like the larger 
world, must be content to divide itself into 
those who like and those who dislike sugar 
plums. About the merits of ‘‘ Edward I.,” 
with its slanders on Queen Elinor, and ‘‘ The 
Tragical Battle of Alcazar,” dear to Ancient 


Pistol, the two critics are at one; and few | 





readers, if the plays find such, will be found 
to differ from them. 

It remains to notice a few of Mr. Bullen’s 
corrections of the text. The plays that have 
most exercised him are, unfortunately, the more 
worthless—‘‘ Edward I.” and ‘‘The Battle 
of Alcazar.” Of the former he says: “It is 
only fit reading for students of the rudest 
build ; the labour of the treadmill is child’s 
play to the editing of it.” The latter “is not 
in so hopeless a state, but the text is bad 
enough.” Mr. Bullen may congratulate him 
self that his labours have not been withou 
+" Plage” for ‘‘stage” in ‘‘EdwardI, 
i, 1.19: 

‘* What climate under the meridian signs 

Or frozan zone under his brumal stage ’’ 


is certainly convincing. ‘ Proud, infect in the 
cradle with disdain” for ‘‘ Proud incest in 
cradle of disdain” (x. 260), is hardly less so. 
‘‘Guerdoned”” for “pardoned” in ‘ The 
Arraignment” (iv. 1.142)— 
‘*T might offend, sith I was pardoned 

And tempted more than ever creature was ’’— 
is a good suggestion. In “The Battle of 
Alcazar” (i. 2.54) Mr. Bullen ventures upon 
a bolder flight. ‘he text stands as follows: 
** Boy, seest hero this scimetar by my side! 

Sith they begin to bathe their swords in blood 

Blood be the theme whereon our time shall tread.”” 
He suggests, ‘‘ Blood be the theme whereof 
our stile shall treat’’; adding, ‘‘ The emenda- 
tion would give a grimly jocular turn to the 
line. The ‘stile’ (Lat. ste/us) would be cold 
steel.” In the note on ‘glazing star” in 
‘‘ Sir Clyomen and Sir Clamydes’’ (sc. xxii., 
l. 295) it might have been worth while 
adding that ‘‘glaze” is still in use in Corn- 
wall. In regard to this play we are entirely 
at one with Mr. Bullen in his contention, as 
against Dyce, that Peele is not the author. 

At the end of his volume Mr. Bullen 
reprints the ‘‘Merry Conceited Jests of 
George Peele, Gentleman”; a number of 
tales of sharp practice, published in 1607— 
ten years after Peele’s death. The style of 
‘* gentleman” in the title will seem to all but 
the most prejudiced Radicals a misnomer; and 
as the stories are said to be traceable tu 
previous compilations, and Mr. Bullen himself 
allows that he does not “attach much bio- 
graphical importance to them,” it is hard to 
see why they might not be banished from an 
edition of the poet’s works. 

In conclusion, we have to thank Mr. Bullen 
for several interesting facsimile reproductions, 
one of a petitionary letter to Lord Burleigh, 
another of the title-page to a pigmy edition 
of the ‘Tale of Troy,” a third of some 
extracts from a MS. commonplace book, be- 
longing to Drummond of Hawthornden, con- 
taining fragments of the lost ‘‘ Huntiog of 
Cupid.” We hope it may one day be Mr. 
Bullen’s good fortune to recover for us this 
pastoral. H. C. Brrcuine. 








An Introduction to English Economic History 
and Theory. By W. J. Ashley. Book 1. 
From the Eleventh to the Fourteenth 
Century. (Rivingtons.) 

Tus is a valuable little book, useful alike to 

the historian and the economist. The author 

krows how to limit his purview ; and for that 
reason the facts he has gathered together, the 
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opinions he cites, and the conclusions he 
arrives at, though not always complete, leave 
a distinct impression, and show a carefully 
worked-out chain of thought. 

Within the bounds he has set himself he 
has given in effect a sketch of the rise and 
gradual progress of the early trade and com- 
merce of England. He has come to his 
study with his mind clear of preconceived 
opinions, and of the cut-and-dried theories of 
a mere politico-economist. He surrounds him- 
self with the life, the needs, and the ideas of 
the times he deals with, and then endeavours 
to find on what principles the men of those 
times reasoned and acted. No one can have 
gone even a little way in the intelligent 
study of the social history of the Middle 
Ages without feeling a number of points 
forced upon his notice, rules consistently 
recurring, offences punished, which could not 
be understood according to modern principles 
and with the complicated facts of modern 
life alone in remembrance. But place your- 
self in the position of our forefathers, in the 
conditions of their daily life, with the 
natural events happening around them; try 
to 'see the motives of fear, interest, duty, 
spiritual fervour and principle that influenced 
them—and not only does effect begin to 
harmonise with cause, but the truth gains 
conviction that the present is after all chiefly 
the child of the past. 

Mr. Ashley bases his inquiry on two 
guiding lines—historic treatment and evolu- 
tionary development. 


** Just as the history of society, in spite of 
apparent retrogressions, reveals an orderly 
development, so there has been an orderly 
development in the history of what men have 
thought, and therefore in what they have 
thought concerning the economic side of life. .. . 
Earlier economic theories were based, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, on conditions then 
present. Hence the theories of the past must 
be judged in relation to the facts of the past, 
and not in relation to those of the present.” 


This is simple justice to our race, but it is 
a justice that is but slowly winning its way 
among theorists and practical devotees of 
= present. The really liberal conclusion is 
that 


‘history seems to be proving that no great 
institution has been without its use for a time, 
and its relative justification. Similarly, it is 
beginning to appear that no great conception, 
no great body of doctrines which really influ- 
enced society for a long period, was without 
a certain truth and value, having regard to 
contemporary circumstances.” 


While pointing out the school of economists 
who, starting from certain assumptions, held 
to the deductive method, our author casts in 
his lot with those who 


‘*hold that it is no longer worth while framing 
general formulas as to the relations between 
individuals in a given society, like the old 
‘laws’ of rent, wages, profits; and that what 
they must attempt to discover are the laws of 
social development—that is to say, generalisa- 
tions as to the stages through which the 
economic life of society has actually moved. 
They believe that knowledge like this will not 
only give them an insight into the past, but 
will enable them the better to understand the 
difficulties of the present.” 


Political economy thus treated becomes a 
human science fit to stand beside constitu- 


tional history, with which, indeed, it often 
must cross hands. 

The present volume, which though appar- 
ently intended to be the first of a series, is 
entire in itself, consists of three chapters. 
At the head of each of these are two or three 
close pages entitled ‘‘ Authorities,” which, 
however, contain more than a mere string of 
names They furnish information as to the 
sort of records and books that should be con- 
sulted, with hints as to their relative value, 
and the theories or line of investigation to 
be found in the later writers. These include, 
of course, the chief modern French and German 
authors, such as Fustel de Coulanges, Nasse, 
Brentano, Schanz, Gross, Endemann, and 
others. With regard to records, the author 
has apparently stopped short at matter already 
in print. This gives him, indeed, a field 
wide enough ; yet it may be regretted that on 
the subject of crafts, where certain evidence 
fails him, he did not search into some of the 
existing remains, which are not altogether 
inaccessible. 

In chap. i., on ‘*The Manor and Village 
Community,” the difficulties of the question 
as to the origin of manors, and of the original 
status of the bulk of the population, whether 
free or servile, are clearly explained, the 
typical description of a village and its in- 
habitants for this reason only dating from 
the eleventh century. England was ti 
the fourteenth century a purely agricultural 
country. Its industries were such as were 
connected with home products. Starting 
with the simple classes of the rural popula- 
tion depicted in Domesday, an attempt is 
made to explain the progressive increase in 
the variety of holders of the soil, whether as 
land in villeinage or land in demesne; and 
the growth of a body of free tenants is traced 
to three causes. The money commutation of 
services played a part in this change, as well 
as in that of the condition of the non-free or 
customary tenants, which was in after time to 
have far-reaching economic and social con- 
sequences. Thus arose, in the thirteenth 
centary, a small class of labourers, 


‘a class of men, that is to say, who, although 
they undoubtedly often held pieces of land— 
even two or three acres—yet had not enough 
land to occupy their whole attention, and were 
partially dependent upon wages.” 


Mr. Ashley notes here that the appearance 
about the middle of the thirteenth century of 
bailiffs’ account rolls ‘was the result of the 
changes which substituted money payments 
for labour ’—accounts which, more or less 
complex, gave the bailiff opportunity for 
dishonesty which had to be checked by 
statute. Yet this officer must have sometimes 
had rather a hard time of it, with the 
requisitions of the lord of the manor on one 
side, and the piaints of the poor tenants on 
the other; and, though the testimony of the 
contemporary English friar, Nicolas Bozon, 
shows that some bailiffs, as might be 
expected, sided with the lord’s severity,* 
the parable of the unjust steward comes home 
with unexpected realism as to his difficulties 
with the tenants. 

The working of the agricultural system and 
its relations with great owners are illustrated 





a * Les Contes moralisés de Nicole Bozon, soon to be 
issued by the Société des Auciens Textes Francais. 
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in detail; while the great significance of the 
steady change from gifts and dues in kind or 
service to money payments is pointed out: 


‘*So intimately was the system of government 
bound up with the condition of society that the 
same transition was sure also to take place in 
the relations between the sovereign and his 
subjects,” 


thus giving rise to taxation of various kinds. 
It would be of much interest to see how this 
habit of commutation affected the growth of 
privileges and liberties gained by charters of 
all kinds, which were very generally paid for. 

The second chapter deals with “ Merchant 
and Craft Gilds.” With regard to the first, 
while acknowledging the assistance of Dr. C. 
Gross, the author adheres to the usual opinion 
that the commune or municipality was identi- 
cal with the gild merchant. The subject is 
too long to discuss here; but there is a notion 
that originally they were not identical, and 
were two bodies existing side by side, 
sometimes even continuously kept distinct, 
consisting in large part of the same persons, 
so that in course of time and change of 
economic relations the distinction become lost. 
This, it is believed, a close examination of facts 
will prove not to be a vain suggestion, and we 
look forward to illustrations that may confirm 
it among the documents in Dr. Gross’s forth- 


till | coming larger work on the gild merchant. It 


would help to explain several doubtful points 
in Mr. Ashley’s own statement, and among 
others that historic cruz, Why was there no 
merchant gild of London? London, the 
exemplar of all other English towns, could 
not have so essentially differed from them in 
original constitution. The very regulations 
of Beverley, Winchester, and other places, 
cited here to show that ‘‘ before admission to 
the [merchant] gild an ertisan must abjure 
his craft,’ refer to admission to ‘‘ the fran- 
chise”’ of those places. “It is the custom of 
London,” they say (the verifying of which 
was probably the reason we find them enrolled 
on the London books); but there was no 
merchant gild in London. 

The history of craft-gilds, and with it of 
much early commerce, has yet to be written. 
Mr. Ashley has already done something in 
this direction by his Harly History of the 
Woollen Industry in England, and with the 
publication of their records for other places 
than London more light may be thrown upon 
them and their organisation. Meantime we 
are thankful for the present chapter, which 
contains, besides, an interesting sketch of the 
beginnings of the foreign trade of England, 
briefly touching on the Hanse of London and 
the Teutonic Hanse. 

We have no space left to speak of the third 
chapter, which deserves as much attention as 
the others. ‘‘ Economic Theories and Legis- 
lation’? are exhibited in the early teaching 
of the Church, especially of Aquinas on “just 
price.” Usury, and the usurers of the 
middle ages, the history of the cur- 
rency, weights and measures, regrating oF 
engrossing, the assizes of bread, ale, and 
wine, with some other subjects, are dealt 
with in a manner full of interest and sug- 
gestion; and we cannot but repeat a cordial 
welcome to this intelligent aid to the study 
of the middle ages. 


Lucy Tovtmin Sra. 
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Solomon Maimon: an Autobiography. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. Clark Murray. 
(Alexander Gardner.) 

Tue translator of this book begins his preface 
with references to various works published in 
recent years which have contributed towards 
producing an interest in the social history of 
modern Judaism unknown before. Opinions 
will differ, no doubt, about the value of 
Daniel Deronda both as a work of art and as 
a piece of social analysis, and many may be 
inclined to think that Mr. Swinburne has 
anticipated the verdict, as the saying is, of 
posterity ; but it may be affirmed without 
hesitation that Solomon Maimon, here so ad- 
mirably set forth in English, is worth ten 
Daniel Derondas, and at least twenty romances 
of The Rabbi’s Spell kind. It is certainly one 
of the most deeply interesting autobiographies 
I have ever read ; and, though the writer was 
born 130 years ago, and died with the eigh- 
teenth century, his voice is the voice of 
to-day, and is at least as worthy of the atten- 
tion of religious philosophers as, according to 
the best authorities, is Robert Elsmere. How 
much is due to the translator may be seen 
from the conviction with which one rises 
from his work—that nothing could be more 
lifelike and articulate. It is very odd, in- 
deed, that Stilman’s “‘ curious and rare book,” 
of which he only knew some quotations in 
Franck’s Za Cabbale, should have waited so 
many years for an English dress. And even 
Mr. Murray’s most acceptable edition we owe 
to the happy accident which led him to the 
shelves of a second-hand bookseller, where he 
found the ‘‘§. Maimon’s Lebensgeschichte ”’ 
he had long wanted. It is not everyone who 
would venture to differ from Mr. Murray in 
his interpretation of the lesson of Maimon’s 
life ; and yet it is hard to believe, as he seems 
to believe, that any important inferences can 
be made from it as to the general tendencies 
of Jewish thought and feeling. Anyhow, 
the inferences are not favourable to ortho- 
doxy. 

Asa picture of Jewish life and manners of 
the last century in Poland, this life of Maimon 
surpasses in interest anything accessible to 
the everyday reader. As the history of a 
singularly ill-bested and greatly endowed 
human soul, brave in speculation, persistent 
beyond belief in the pursuit of knowledge, 
imprudent and exacting and self-sufficient in 
all else, it could not be better; but its cir- 
cumstances are too exceptional to justify any 
prognostication of the course of racial develop- 
ment. If it be true that, as the Hebrew 
proverb has it, from Moses (the lawgiver) to 
Moses (the son of Maimon), there was none 
like Moses, it may well be that Solomon 
Maimon should stand as an incomparable 
third. There are certainly few signs to show 
that either Maimonides or Solomon Maimon, 
any more than Spinosa and Heine, were 
representative men. 

Maimon begins by setting forth in two or 
three pages the general condition of the 
Poland of his time, with admirable effect, and 
With absolutely no conscious art. He hits off 
the superior nobility, the inferior nobility, 
the half-nobles, the burghers, the peasantry, 
and the Jews, with inimitable brevity. Here 
18 @ piece of valuable economic and social 
history ia a nutshell : 

“In consequence of the ignorance of most of 





the Polish landlords, the oppression of the 
tenantry, and the utter want of economy, most 
of the farms in Poland, at the end of last 
century [the seventeenth], had fallen into such 
a state of decay, that a farm which now yields 
about a thousand Polish gulden was offered to 
a Jew for ten; but, in consequence of still 
greater ignorance and laziness, with all that 
advantage, even he could not make a living off 
the farm. An incident, however, occurred at 
this time which gave a new turn to affairs. 
Two brothers [Jews] from Galicia, where the 
Jews are much shrewder than in Lithuania, 
took, under the name of Dersawzes or farmers- 
general, a lease of all the estates of Prince 
Radzivil, and, by means of a better industry 
as well as a better economy, they not only 
raised the estates into a better condition, but 
also enriched themselves in a short time. Dis- 
regarding the clamour of their brethren, they 
increased the rents, and enforced payment by 
the sub-lessees with the utmost stringency. 
They themselves exercised a direct oversight of 
the farms; and, wherever they found a farmer 
who, instead of looking after his own interests 
and those of his landlord in the improvement 
of his farm by industry and economy, spent the 
whole day in idleness, or lay drunk about the 
store, they soon brought him to his senses, and 
roused him out of his indolence by a flogging.’’ 
The effect was admirable. The farmer set to 
work, and was soon not only able to support 
his family, but was able to raise sometimes as 
much as a thousand gulden for rent where 
he had formerly found it impossible to produce 
ten. 

Maimon’s grandfather farmed some villages 
near the town of Mir, in the territory of 
Prince Radzivil aforesaid—a very pretty prince 
indeed, who flogged and drank and made 
princely progresses for whims, and played the 
thoroughly princely blackguard until he died 
like a dog. He had a humour, too; and 
once, when he had in a particularly offensive 
way desecrated a Christian church, he mad 
the Jews of the neighbourhood atone with 
their gulden for their prince’s drunken sacri- 
lege. Maimon tells the story with affecting 
simplicity. The picture of this sot is one of 
the clearest, if one of the briefest, of a number 
of wonderfully outlined portraits. The house- 
keeping of Maimon’s grandfather was of the 
oddest. Sukoviborg, where he settled, is a 
small harbour of the Niemen, and Hermann 
Joseph, what with the farm and warehouse 
and bridge-tolls, might have gathered much 
wealth; but, being a somewhat improvident 
person, and living under somewhat unstable 
conditions, he had a hard time of it. Under 
the terms of his lease, Prince Radzivil’s 
stewards should have kept the bridges, 
together with the rest of the standing pro- 
perty, in good order; but of course they did 
not, and, therefore, the farmer’s household 
were subject to occasional visits from some 
irate ‘“‘nobleman” who found the bridge 
impassable, and came to flog all whom he 
could lay hands on connected with the farmer’s 
establishment. 

‘‘My grandfather, therefore, did all in his 
power to guard against this evil in future. 
For this purpose he stationed one of his people 
to keep watch at the bridge, so that, if any 
noble were passing, and an accident of this sort 
should happen, the sentinel might bring word 
to the house as quickly as possible, and the 
whole family might thus have time to take 
refuge in the neighbouring wood. Every one 
thereupon ran in terror out of the house, and 
not infrequently they were all obliged to remain 





the whole night in the open air, till one after 
another ventured to approach the house. This 
sort of life lasted for some generations... .” 

He was an innkeeper, too; and the sailors 
and others who put up with him used to 
plunder his stores, and make themselves 
drunk on his beer and mead. His barns were 
emptied by waggon-loads; his sheep folds 
were accessible to all the prowling wolves of 
the country side; his cows often came home 
with empty udders; and his wife, ‘‘a good 
simple woman,” as she lay asleep on the stove, 
used frequently to have her pockets picked by 
her housemaid. His son, Solomon’s father, 
was a scholar, and required rabbinical suits 
of more than ordinary expensiveness, with 
leathern hose aud even buttons. Of buttons, 
which were a serious vanity, Solomon tells 
a characteristic story. His brother Joseph 
and his cousin Beer had received some dis- 
carded Russian military buttons, of real brass, 
asa present. Thesethey sewed on their hose 
in place of the old wooden ones that had 
graced them before. Solomon applied to his 
father to require Joseph and Beer to hand 
over a share to him. His father, ‘‘ who, 
indeed, was extremely fair,’’ thought that, as 
they had more than they needed, they ought 
to give some to the virtuous Solomon, com- 
mending Solomon ‘and confounding his grasp- 
ing relatives with the (inaccurate) quotation 
from Holy Writ, ‘The ungodly provideth, 
and the righteous putteth it on! But Joseph 
and Beer were inconsolable, until the inge- 
nious father gave them leave to use craft, but 
not force, to recover their property. So they 
took off the buttons on the ground that they 
were sewn on to the cloth with linen instead 
of hemp thread—an uncanonical mixture ; 
and they declined to sew them on again. 
This story is noteworthy for several reasons. 
To begin with, Solomon showed a determined 
propensity to wear other people’s buttons all 
his life rather than himself make provision 
for the garniture of his own hose; in the 
next, we sce how this highly rabbinical 
family interpreted the law and prophets. And 
it is not without significance that Maimon, 
who was a full rabbi of very high standing, 
does not seem to have been able to quote the 
law and prophets with reasonable accuracy, 
for all his precise acquaintance with the 
Mishna and Talmud, and on the momentous 
questions 

‘‘ How many white hairs may a red cow have, 
and yet remain a red cow? what sort of scabs 
require this or that purification? whether a 
louse or a flea may be killed on the Sabbath— 
the first being allowed, while the second isa 
deadly sin? whether the slaughter of au animal 
ought to be executed at the neck or the tail? 
whether the high priest put on his shirt or his 
hose first ? whether the Jabam, that is, the 
brother of a man who died childless, being 
required by law to marry the widow, is relieved 
from his obligation if he falls off a roof and 
sticks in the mire ?” 

Of course the elder Maimon forbade his 
son to read anything except the Talmud ; but 
he could not prevent him from prying into 
the book-cupboard, where he found four 
books, Hebrew of course, with which he 
proceeded to lay the foundations of very con- 
siderable and exact knowledge. He was only 
seven years old at this time, and from that 
day forward his exertions never flagged. 


“As I was still a child, and the beds in my 
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father’s house were few, I was allowed to eleep 
with my cld grandmother, whose bed stood in 
the above-mentioned study. As I was obliged 
during the day to occupy myself solely with 
the study of the Talmud, aud durst not take 
another book in my hand, I devoted the even- 
ings to my astronomical enquiries. Accord- 
ingly, after my grandmother had gone to bed, 
I put some fresh wood on the fire, made for the 
=— and took out my beloved astronomical 
ook.” 


Ruined by a rascally agent, Solomon’s 
father was driven in mid winter to find 
another homestead. Here we have a very 
pretty and pathetic story of the faithfulness 
of an old Christian servant, whose loyalty 
cost him his life and Christian burial. Solo- 
mon’s love affairs were throughout so interest- 
ing and amusing that it would be impossible 
to boil down any of them with success. 
It seems that he felt no inclination to take on 
himself the cares of the married state till he 
had reached his eleventh year; and then, his 
fame as a rabbi spreading wide, he at once 
became an object of eager competition— a fact 
which the customs of the country and a 
pious astuteness enabled his father to turn 
very much to his own profit. Finally, to 
pass over the vastly entertaining interim, 
Solomon is carried off by his mother-in-law 
and straightway taken in band. Cudgelled 
by the lady last mentioned, stealing the food 
necessary for his support from her kitchen, 
he remained at the academy, learning nothing 
but Talmud, and Talmud, and again Talmud. 
But he secretly set himself to Jearn German, 
and this is how: 


‘* At last a fortunate accident came to my help. 
I observed in some stout Hebrew volumes that 
they contained several alphabets, and that the 
number of their sheets was indicated not 
merely by Hebrew letters, but that for this 
purpose the characters of a second and a third 
alphabet had also been employed, these being 
commonly Latin and German letters. Now I 
had not the slightest idea of printing. I 
generally imegined that books were printed 
like linen, and that each page was an impres- 
sion from a separate form. I presumed, how- 
ever, that the characters which stood in similar 
places must represent one and the same letter, 
and as I had already heard something of the 
order of the alphabet in these languages, I 
supposed that, for example, a, standing in the 
same place as aleph, must likewise be an aleph 
in sound. In this way I gradually learnt the 
Latin and German characters.” 


His account of Cubbalah practical and 
Cabbalah as a speculative system is very 
significant, ‘for the Cabbalists maintain that 
the Cabbalah is not a human, but a divine 
science; and that, consequently, it would be 
degradation of it to explain its mysteries in 
accordance witb nature and reason.” 

Chapter xv. gives us what Maimon calls 
‘‘a short practical history of the Jewish 
religion,” which forms an introduction to the 
philosophical theorising that was evidently 
the chief business of his after life. His only 
serious effort to make a living seems, with 
the exception of occasional tutoring, to have 
been by begging, which, however, he practised 
in a rather amateurish and therefore unsuc- 
cessful fashion. In chapter xix. he joins a 
secret society, the New Chassidim, which seems 
to have differed from other secret societies only 
in being rather more stupid and unreasonable 
and pretentious. And yet Maimon’s simple 





narrative never allows the reader's interest to 
flag for an instant. He takes us with him 
through K6nigsberg, Stettin, and Berlin, 
through a series of adventures that read like 
another of the New Arabian Nights. He 
trudges armed with a commentary on the 
Moreh Nebuchim, and is warned out of Berlin 
by the elders of his people as a foe to 
orthodoxy. After a few chequered years of 
wandering he returns to Berlin and makes the 
acquaintance of Mendelssohn. He undertook 
the tutelage of this most way ward philosopher, 
who devotes a chapter to the memory of his 
friend. Maimon paints himself here with com- 
plete unconsciousness as consummately ill- 
conditioned. Very naturally—when, living on 
others, he made no plans, but rendered all the 
exertions of his friends useless, and led a 
generally loose life—they remonstrated. So 
Maimon shook the dust of Berlin off his feet. 

‘One of my friends was taken aback, when 
I bade him good-bye, at my using the brief 
form, ‘I hope you will enjoy good health, my 
dear friend ; and I thank you for all the favours 
you have bestowed upon me.’ It seemed to this 
excellent, but prosaically poetical, man as if the 
form were too curt and dry for all his friendli- 
ness towards me. So he replied with evident 
displeasure, ‘ Is this all that you have learnt in 
Berlin?’ I made no answer, however, but 
went away, booked by the Hamburg post, and 
departed from Berlin.” 

Shortly after this a learned lady makes love 
to him, in vain. For the interesting docu- 
ments the reader must be referred tothe book. 
The situation is certainly one provided for by 
no ‘* Polite Letter-writer” in any language 
krowntome. In Hanover Maimon presented 
a letter of introduction from Mendelssohn to a 
wealthy Jew there, and ‘‘ represented to him 
the urgency of his present circumstances.” 
‘*He read Mendelssobn’s letter carefully 
through, called for pen and ink, and, without 
speaking a word to me, wrote at the foot: ‘I 
also hereby certify that what Herr Mendels- 
sohn writes in praise of Herr Solomon is 
perfectly correct.’ And with this he dismissed 
me.”’ 

Returning to Hamburg, and being in the 
deepest distress, it occurred to him that there 
was no alternative left but to embrace Chris- 
tianity and get himself baptized. He could 
not, however, make it clear to the Lutheran 
pastor to whom he applied that much glory 
to God would result from such an addition to 
his fold. Then he tries another journey to 
Berlin, makes a poor attempt at Hebrew 
suthorehip, loafing and amusing himself ina 
good-natured kind of way between whiles, 
aud settles in Breslau, where he receives his 
wife and son, who have come to demand a 
divorce from bim—an incident which, for its 
marvellous oddness, is beaten by nothing in 
the book. Duriog his fourth visit to Berlin 
our eccentric philosopher gives himself up to 
a study of Kant, and only just fails to persuade 
Kant, then an old man of sixty-six, to read 
his own speculative lucubrations, which he 
returns with polite compliments and thanks. 

Theautobiography—the latter part of which, 
consisting of accounts of articles contributed 
to periodicals, the translator has condensed— 
is followed by a few pages containing an 
account of his last years. He was very for- 
tunate in the end. He lived an honoured 
guest in the house of an admirer, and left at 
least one friend to regret him and bless his 





ashes—a Lutheran clergyman, a companion of 
his latter days, to whom he declared when he 
was dying that he was “ at peace.” 

P. A. Barnett. 








A Bibliography of the Works written and 
edited by Dr. John Worthington, Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, &c. Com- 
piled by Richard Copley Christie. (Printed 
for the Chetham Society.) 

Tats volume is a welcome and appropriate 
complement to Dr. Worthington’s Diary and 
Correspondence, which forms one of the most 
important publications of the Chetham Society. 
But for that circumstance the present careful 
essay in literary bibliography would never 
have been accomplished. Dr. Worthington, 
although an interesting figure in the history 
of English learning, cannot be said to have 
been the author of any books of great im- 
portance or to have taken a permanent hold 
upon the national mind. In his lifetime he 
edited the Select Discourses of John Smith 
and the Works of Joseph Mede, and he issued 
a translation of the De Imitatione Christi. 
After his death there appeared 4 Scripture 
Catechism, The Duty of Self-Resignation, 
Doctrine of the Resurrection, Charitas Evan- 
gelica, Forms of Prayer for a Family, and 
Miscellanies. There are also eome Latin poems 
of his in the Cambridge University collections 
of 1€37, 1658, and 1660; but Mr. Christie 
candidly states that ‘all these sets of verses 
are, as might be expected, of the most com- 
monplace character, and possess no merits 
either of style or sentiment.” If it be asked 
why so much care and research should be 
devoted to a writer whose literary position is 
not of the highest, the answer may be given 
in Mr. Christie’s own words, that 


‘* if a universal catalogue of literature, or even 
a satisfactory catalogue of English books, 
which many hope for, is ever to be compiled, it 
must include the insignificant as well as the 
greater writers, and it can only be accomplished 
by individuals being found willing to devote 
themselves to the somewhat thankless task of 
giving complete and accurate catalogues of 
some one person.” 

This is precisely what Mr. Christie has done 
with skill and industry deserving of high 
praise. Worthington’s earliest literary venture 
is of great interest, and connects his name 
with one of the most famous books in the 
literature of Christianity. His translation, or 
revision of an earlier translation, of the De 
Imitatione Ohristi has not hitherto been 
identified by the bibliographers, so that the 
list here given of thirteen editions of Worth- 
ington’s Christian’s Pattern, carefully sepa- 
rated from the other translations of A Kempis, 
is a solid contribution to the literary history 
of a remarkable book that has 

‘* had the singular happinesse and privilege to 
be kindly entertained by Christians of dif- 
ferent denominations, Romanists, and Contra- 
Romanists, whether those of Luther’s or 
Calvin’s way.” 

Having already had an opportunity of dis- 
cussing in the Acapemy the value of his Diary 
and Correspondence it is unnecessary for me 
to say anything further as to Dr. Worthington; 
and I have, therefore, confined this note to 
a consideration of the bibliography of his 
writings. Wittam E. A. Axon. 
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Orient and Occident: a Journey East from 
Lahore to Liverpool. By Major-Gen. 
R. C. W. Reveley Mitford. (W. H. 
Allen.) 


TRAVELLING has been rendered so extremely 
pleasant, and the means of locomotion have 
so greatly improved, that it is quite possible 
at the present day to make the tour of the 
world with far less fatigue than it cost to go 
very much shorter distances only a few years 
ago. In fact, ‘‘ globe-trotting,” as the 
Americans somewhat irreverently term it, is 
now frequently undertaken as a mere holiday 
trip; and most of those who yearly make 
the round of 25,000 miles think less about it 
than our fathers did of going from London to 
Moscow. The cost, too, of the journey has 
been much reduced, while the speed has been 
enormously increased. The other day a post 
card made the circuit of the world in seventy 
days. It was despatched from London on 
June 8, via Brindisi, Hong Kong, San Fran- 
cisco, and New York, and was delivered in 
town on the morning of August 17. 

It is no wonder then that, tempted by the 
low fares, speed, comfort, and extreme 
interest of the journey, numbers take the 
trip; and it is, perhaps, even less to be 
wondered at that a good proportion of them 
endeavour to convey to the general public 
some of the pleasure they have themselves 
experienced. Such narratives are generally 
pleasing, as almost every observer finds some- 
thing fresh to note. The route, however, is 
becoming well beaten, and the ground for 
original observation circumscribed; and Miss 
Bird’s delightful narratives have rendered the 
position of subsequent writers about the 
same scenes a little difficult. 

Orient and Occident is the latest attempt 
in this line; and, although the author does 
not make the entire circuit of the earth, he 
takes us over a very large portion of it, and 
that, too, in a very agreeable way. Gen. 
Mitford is a good observer; and, even while 
travelling over the well-worn track, he has 
succeeded, not only in noting a great number 
of interesting facts, but also in embodying 
them in a readable book. 

Starting from Lahore early in March 1886, 
with a party of ladies, the author proceeded 
by Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, thence 
by Penang and Singapore to Hong Kong, and 
thence, after a trip to Canton, direct by 
steamer to Nagasaki, where they arrived late 
at night on April 29. Next day, after a short 
run on shore, the party proceeded by way of 
the Inland Sea to Yokohama; and then, after 
a visit to Tokio, across the Pacific to San 
Francisco. The usual excursion to the 
Yosemite was then made, after which the 
party proceeded across the continent of 
America, taking Salt Lake City on the way, 
and passing over the Denver and Rio Grande 
railway, on to Burlington, Chicago, Niagara, 
and New York, and so home to England. 

One of the best descriptions in the book is 
that of a performance in the Chinese theatre 
at Hong Kong; and there is also another 
very good account of theatricals at Kioto. 
Both, unfortunately, are too long for quota- 
tion; and it would be unfair to the 
author’s lively style to give only portions of 
them. The following reference to the gardens 
at Hong Kong must not, however, be omitted, 





as doing some justice, short as it is, to one of 
the most beautiful spots in the world: 


“On April 17 we visited the public garden 
which, in point of beautiful position, luxuriant 
foliage, and glowing wealth of blossom, is a 
veritable garden of Eden. The rank, juugly 
look of tropical vegetation is conspicuously 
absent. The azaleas were past their finest 
bloom, but some bushes still showed masses of 
white, pink, lilac, and crimson blossoms, while 
the various lilies were in the full pride of their 
stately beauty” {p. 48). 


The following refers to a nursery-garden 
visited by the party at Osaka, and explains 
some of the tricks employed by the Japanese 
in their wonderful lendscape-gardening : 
‘‘The grounds were laid out with wonderful 
ingenuity, and appeared to cover at least ten 
times their actual area, vistas of rapidly 
lessening trees presenting a false perspective to 
the eye, while the maze-like paths were equally 
deceptive to the feet. There were some mag- 
nificent peonies displaying masses of gorgeous 
colour, and individual flowers of immense size 
and perfect shape; but the great attraction for 
the Japanese is the large display of curiously 
dwarfed and misshapen trees representing birds, 
beasts, and fishes—storks, dragons, and phoe- 
nixes—and many other creatures of which one 
could only say, with Polonius, that they were 
‘ very like a whale !’”’ (pp. 132, 133). 

Clever as the Japanese are in torturing 
plants into these fantastic shapes, they display 
even more ability in dealing with animals, 
especially in the marvellous way they have 
developed the length of the tail-feathers in 
some breeds of the domestic fowl. The fol- 
lowing passage will surprise many who have 
never heard of such proceedings : 

‘*The neighbouring menagerie contained a 
tiger, various sorts of deer and monkeys, and a 
pool full of otters; but the greatest natural 
curiosity (which did not look at all natural) 
was to be found in the aviary, where, among 
cages filled with peacocks, emus, pheasants, 
and lyre-birds, was an enclosure containing 
three cocks, two white and one black and gold. 
Their bodies were not larger than ordinary 
English barn-door chanticleers, but their tails 
were wonderful; rising from the body in a 
thick mass, the feathers drooped gracefully ina 
sweep fully nine feet in length. In the museum 
we saw stuffed specimens with tails twelve feet 
long. I scarcely expect this statement to be 
believed, but I assure the reader that it is 
strictly true” (p. 208). 

The author has here rather understated the 
facts, as the length of the tails of the two 
specimens preserved in a glass case in the 
museum at Tokio is nearly thirteen feet, 
while fowls with tails measuring fifteen feet 
have occasionally been bred. 

One of the most striking portions of the 
book is the description of the journey over 
the Denver and Rio Grande railway between 
Salt Lake City and Denver. This live, which 
was only opened a few years ago, has seldom 
been described ; and, as it presents some of the 
most magnificent railway scenery in the world, 
the account given will be read with general 
interest, especially as the text is accompanied 
by sketches, which have caught in a clever 
manner some of the salient features of this 
wonderful route. From the fact, however, 
that in the view of the Royal Gorge (p. 288) 
the author has represented his train as going 
the wrong way, one is tempted to think that 
this sketch, at least, must have been made 
from a photograph, and not from nature. 





Interesting as the book undoubtedly is, it 
is also, unfortunately, so full of errors 
that it is surprising how it could have 
been sent to press without more careful 
revision. Mistakes and faults meet the eye 
continually ; and there are errors in orthog- 
raphy, typography, grammar, history, and 
other points. Kxamples may be taken from 
the parts relating to India, China, Japan, and 
America. At p. 11, Hussun and Hoosein are 
spoken of us ‘‘the two sons of the Prophet 
killed at Kerbela”’; while there can be few 
who do not know that they were not the 
sons of Mohammed, but of the Caliph Ali. 
On the next page, speaking of the first view 
of Benares, the author says: 

“ Night soon came on, and when we again 
looked out at early dawn, it was to see the 
Hindoo spires of the Holy City, instead of the 
Mussulman domes of Lucknow.” 

Now, if there is any one feature of Benares 
that is particularly prominent, it is certainly 
the mosque of Aurungzebe, with its fine 
dome, crowning position, and the striking 
appearince of its lofty and graceful minarets, 
contrasting with the Hindu temples that 
surround it. 

The author is most unfortunate in his 
translations of Eastern names. On p. 21, 
speaking of Penang, he says: ‘‘ The full name 
of this place is ‘Pulo Penang,’ which in 
Malay means ‘ Beech-nut Island,’” while the 
fact is that it means ‘‘ Betel-nut Island.” 
On p. 32, we read: ‘* All Chinese names have 
a meaning—e g., Shanghai is ‘ near the sea’ ; 
Canton (properly ‘Quantung’), ‘City of 
Rims,’ or ‘ City of the Genii’; Pekin, ‘ royal 
Throne.’”’ Shanghsi really means ‘above 
the sea.” Kuang-tung is the name of the 
province, which we have corrupted into 
Canton ; and it means neither ‘‘ City of Rams,”’ 
or ‘‘ City of the Genii,” but properly ‘‘ Eastera 
Broad.” The Chinese name of Canton 
is Kuang-chow Fu, meaning ‘broad pre- 
fectoral city”; and Peking does not mean 
‘‘ Royal Throne,” but ‘* Northern Court.” 

Oo awakening in the harbour of Nagasaki 
on the morning of April 30, the author says 
(p. 85): 

‘‘Near us lay .. . the Russian ironclad 
Viadimir Monomach, and close to her the 
English gun-boat Audacious.” 

Now, considering that the Audacious is a 
6,000 ton ironclad, which was till the other 
day, and had been for many years, alteraately 
with the Jron Duke, our flagship on the 
China station, it is enough to make the hair 
of Admiral Hamilton and Capt. Harris bristle 
with indignation to hear their vessel spoken 
of as a ‘‘ gun-boat”; but their anger would 
be as nothing compared to their astonishment 
at being told that they were lying at anchor 
in Nagasaki harbour on April 30, 1886, when, 
as a matter of fact, they were at Hong Kong 
at that time; did not leave there until May 
10 for Cnefoo; and did not arrive at Nagasaki 
until May 30. 

On p. 322 a small lake near Saratoga is 
spoken of as being 
‘*called ‘The Bloody Pond,’ because the bodies 
of the slain were thrown into it after a fight 
between the French and English on one side 
and the Americans on the other, on the 8th 
Sept-mber, 1755” 

t.e., twenty-one years before the Declaration 
of Independence. 
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Instances like the above might be greatly 
extended ; but sufficient has been said to con- 
vince the author that, before issuing another 
edition of his very pleasant narrative, he 
should carefully overhaul and correct it. 

M. Beasetey. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Spring Days : a Realistic Novel. By George 
Moore. (Vizetelly.) 


Hartas Maturin. By H.F. Lester. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley. ) 


The Superior Sex: a Satirical Comedy. By 
Herold Vellings. In 2 vols. (White.) 


The Last Hurdle. By Frank Hudson. (Ward 
& Downey.) 
Bootle’s Children. 

(White. ) 
A King and Nota King. By M. Spring Rice. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


Amelia Jane’s Ambition. By Clarence Onslow. 
(Bristol : Arrowsmith.) 


Mr. Gzorce Moore is the author of several 
novels which have given rise to much contro- 
versy. Under the impression that he might 
have been the victim of persecution, as I had 
not read any of his previous stories, I came to 
the perusal of Spring Days with a feeling dis- 
tinctly favourable to the author, and certainly 
expecting to find in his work evidences of 
ability. But I have been utterly disappointed. 
If this be English realism, then English 
realism is extremely poor stuff. There is an 
effort at detail, after the manner of Mr. 
Moore’s master, M. Zola; but, if M. Zola had 
not manifested in bis most inadequate pro- 
ductions more originality than is to be found 
here, he would never have become the centre 
of so much interest and criticism. There is 
asad want of the healthfulness of nature in 
Mr. Moore. It is not so much that he chooses 
vulgar characters—though in this respect it 
would be difficult to match those in Spring 
Days—but the whole tone of this novel is 
to my taste low and degrading. There is 
scarcely one individual who does not excite 
disgust, while the atmosphere of the book is 
redolent of the fumes of the Gaiety Bar and 
similar places. Human nature should, of 
course, be studied under all conditions, and 
a master can draw valuable lessons from the 
most unpromising quarters; but Mr. Moore 
is snything but a master in the study of 
human nature. He gives us the repulsive 
conversations of repulsive persons; but life 
has many noble elements and elevating aspira- 
tions which he deliberately avoids. ‘This 
book is unsatisfactory in every way. As to 
its conversational powers, let me quote from 
the first page opened at random. It is a 
colloquy between the vulgar daughters of the 
parvenu Brookes : 


‘* What, not dressed yet! Father’s just gone 
downstairs. I think we had better not go 
down to breakfast. In that way we shuail 
escape a scolding. Father won’t miss the ten 
o’clock.”’ 

‘*Not a bad idea. 
some cunning dodge. What’s the time ?” 

‘“Twenty minutes to nine. I'll slip down 
the passage and tell Grace to go down and give 
him his breakfast. He won’t say anything to 
her. He knows well that since Fatty went to 
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India she would not see a soul if she could help 
it.” 

‘‘Father never says anything to you either. 
You tell him a lot of lies, and leave him to 
understand that I do everything.” 

And so on, throughout the whole of this 
wearisome volume. On one occasion, it is 
true, Mr. Moore does attempt to be witty, 
with a fearfully depressing result. Scene— 
a public bar; the hero to a barmaid : 

‘Well, I have not seen you for some time. 
How often have you fallen in love across the 
counter ?” 

‘*I don’t see what it has to do with you how 
often I fall in love, or with whom.” 

‘* What, not if you fall across the counter?” 
Shades of Fielding and Thackeray, and in- 
deed of many humbler writers whom Mr. 
Moore would probably despise, is this the 
way it is proposed to regenerate the English 
novel? Just as he has one attempt at wit, 
eo I have noticed that Mr. Moore has also one 
attempt at fine writing, in a passage which 
thus closes : 


‘* As soon as the sun has set in our breasts, the 
stars of happiness shall spread their laughing 
light. The world and paling fascination, the 
world that the moon lights with her deceitful 
beams, the false spectre that the day places 
before me; it is I who am the world. Live 
holy love, august offspring of voluptuousness, 
delicious desire of eternal sleep, without form 
and unawakening.” 


This may be an eloquent apostrophe, and it 
may be English grammar ; but to my appre- 
hension it is neither. Having criticised 
novels for twenty-five years, I conscientiously 
affirm that Spring Days strikes me as being 
one of the most worthless I have ever 
read. If the author desires to live per- 
manently in our literature he must do very 
different work from this. 


Dr. Hartas Maturin, the central figure in 
Mr. Lester’s novel, is an eminent physician in 
North London, who quietly removes his 
beautiful wife by anaesthetics because she 
interferes with his pecuniary plans. He 
desires to devote a portion of her immense 
fortune to purchasing a park for the people, 
which is to pave the way for his entrance 
into psrliament. She objects, and she accord- 
ingly dies under peculiar circumstances. But 
so great is Maturin’s reputation for kindness 
of heart and philanthropy that only two 
persons suspect a murder, and they have not 
a shred of evidence to bring forward. Such 
a terrible secret bears with it, however, its 
daily punishment, though Dr. Maturin out- 
wardly throws off the burden, enters parlia- 
ment, becomes a political force, and is 
appointed an under-secretary of state. For 
seventeen years his retribution is delayed, but 
it comes at last ; and I must leave the reader 
to discover its terrible nature and the final 
catastrophe. There are certain mystical and 
psychological passages of great power in these 
volumes which do much to heighten the in- 
terest of the story. But was it necessary to 
make such comparisons as this in describing 
the famous Dr. ‘Treadway of Fawkes’ and St. 
Peter’s Hospitals? ‘‘That man is a cross 
between Dr. Jobnson and Professor Cruxley. 
How absolute the knave is!” Then, again, 
it is rather singular for an English member 
of parliament, and an under-secretary to 
boot, who can talk glibly enough about the 
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ancient Greeks and their history, to commit 
himself to such statements as this touching 
matters nearer home: ‘‘ Where is our Euro- 
pean dictator that lays down absolute power 
after grasping it for ten years? Cromwell 
and the two Napoleons made themselves 
kings.” It is perhaps a mere detail that the 
Napoleons made themselves emperors; but to 
make himself a king was precisely what 
Cromwell did not do. With all its want of 
repose, and other defects—which are not 
irremediable—there is unusual promise in 
Hartas Maturin. 


The heroine of Zhe Superior Sex is s0 
embittered against the male portion of the 
race that I fear her cynicism may turn some 
readers from what is really a good book. The 
truth is that beneath the surface Lexie Tre- 
vanion is yearning for the love of some human 
companion, and much of her bitterness of 
language is assumed. The second volume 
shows her chastened by the affliction of blind- 
ness, from which she ultimately recovers to 
be the object of an affection which at one 
time seemed beyond her. She is a highly 
educated woman, but she is as far from being 
a representative of her sex generally as Lord 
Henry Trumpington is of his. I was glad 
to meet in these volumes with a severe 
scourging of those “manly” English scions 
who join the army, and in riotous living at 
Aldershot devour widows’ houses, or the 
hardly earned and limited incomes of country 
vicars. Take the case of Bob Chilcott, for 
example : 

‘‘ What mattered it to him that his father 
wrote him imploring letters from the country 
vicarage, saying that his two sisters must leave 
school, that the very curate and gardener were 
unpaid ; that Bob’s extravagance was ruining 
the family? Chilcott was a lad of spirit; he 
told his chums that the governor was the worst 
of all his duns, but that the old boy was getting 
broken in gradually.” 

The name of the author of this work is new 
to me; but, judging from the fairly successful 
character-drawing in the story, there is hope 
of good work from him—or is it a lady ? 


A bright, clever, and entertaining story is 
The Last Hurdle, and the author has scarcely 
done himself justice in giving it so restricted 
atitle. It is true that he further describes 
it as ‘‘a story of sporting and courting,” and 
I was agreeably surprised to find it even more 
than this. Mr. Hudson is an observant 
man, and the manifest truth and freshness of 
his touches of character make his little sketch 
very acceptable. There is a diabolical earl 
in the narrative ; and I was wondering bow 
the author is going to dispose of him, when 
“the last hurdle ” does it very neatly 
indeed, and in the exactest interests of jus- 
tice. Ireland is the main ground of 
action, and several passages in the course 
of the volume deal with the wrongs of that 
unhappy country in such a manner as to 
throw considerable light upon them. A fine 
tribute is paid to the character of the true 
Irish, while Uncle John, who is loyal to the 
Queen and a staunch Conservative, but also 
a genuine Irishman, puts in a nutshell the case 
of the absent ‘‘ distressed Irish landlords.” 

‘‘ These men never spend three months in as 


many years on their estates; but they write 
everlastingly as follows to their agents: ‘ Let 
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the tenants starve, but send me money; let the 
tenants buy farms over each other’s heads, but 
send me money ; if the tenants cannot pay turn 
them out, and send me money; never mind 
what priest or parson says, evade all parlia- 
mentary restrictions, and send me money.’” 
Not a little Irish humour bubbles up now and 
then in the course of the sketch. 


As I was quite unable to perceive in 
Bootle’s Baby anything to warrant its great 
popularity, it is with the more pleasure I can 
speak cordially of Bootle’s Ohildren. The 
doings of those children, if sometimes incon- 
venient, are always natural; and this record 
of their young girlhood is charming, as well 
as being very good fun. 

Miss Spring Rice’s A King and not a King 
is by no means destitute of pathos; and the 
contrast between the youthful King Gabriel, 
who is weak and womanly, and his successor 
Joscelyn, who is stalwart and chivalrous, is 
well brought out. Though Gabriel has not 
an equal right to the throne with Joscelyn, 
there is something touching in the circum- 
stances attending the deposition and death of 
the former. This story is gracefully rather 
than strongly told. 

Amelia Jane's Ambition differs from the 
ambition of statesmen and others in being of 
a very humble type; but it also differs in 
another respect, for, whereas the ambition of 
great men sometimes fails of realisation, 
Amelia Jane’s is realised to the full. Readers 
must discover the nature of her aspirations 
for themselves by perusing this very amusing 
sketch. 

G. Barznerr Sura. 








SOME CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Selections from Polybius. Edited by J. L. 
Strachan-Davidson. (Clarendon Press.) ‘‘The 
object of the present edition is to follow the 
example of the Byzantine compilers, by bring- 
ing together such a series of selections as shall 
put Polybius within the reach of the average 
student.” Mr. Strachan-Davidson seems to us 
to have fallen to the ground between the two 
stools of making a good selection and of making 
a good commentary. Both selection and com- 
mentary are good, but of neither is their quite 
enough. There is excellent judgment shown 
in the choice of passages, and yet they seem 
fragmentary from the want of connecting links. 
The commentary is clear and helpful, but it is 
somewhat meagre in amount. The average 
student needs to be told how iepdy érolncay rdv 
orépavoy means ‘‘ made it a drawn battle.” He 
does not want to be put off with a reference to 
Schweighauser. This is, however, the worst 
that can be said of the book, though we shall 
presently have something to write about 
a passages on which opinions may 
iffer. Mr, Strachan-Davidson, whose interest 
in his subject has been already shown by his 
admirable essay in Hellenica, has done the 
right thing in trying to settle topographical 
questions by personally visiting Cartagena and 
the battlefield of Cannae. He decides that the 
battle was fought on the right bank of the 
Aufidus, and north of Cannae ; and it seems as 
if his conclusions ought to be final, The 
Prolegomena discuss peculiar uses of words 
in Polybius, Carthaginian affairs, the Achaean 
ague, and other matters which come up in 
the selections. There is also an instructive 
account of Polybius himself, and of the relation 
of his writings to his times. 
“In the writings of Polybius, as in his life, there 
is little that is splendid or heroic, but much 





patient research, much clear, intelligent apprecia- 
tion, and, above all, unswerving honesty. .. . 
While we follow Polybius we have a right to feel 
that we are on safe ground. ... It was the fate 
of Polybius to behold the illusions of his younger 
days disappear one by one. He was obliged, over 
and over again, to Jimit his hopes, and to strive 
after ever smaller and smaller blessings for Greece. 
The policy of Philopoemen, the policy of Archon, 
the policy of Stratius, all represent positions on 
which he would fain have taken his stand, and 
which he has to abandon one by one.’’ 
These are the views which Mr. Strachan-David- 
son sets plainly and cogently before his readers. 
With his help we feel that the student may 
really learn to know the period. There is only 
one point which seems to us to be insufficiently 
discussed. How far, or how long, did Rome 
mean honestly by the Achaean League? A 
certain answer may be extracted from pp. 603, 
664, but not a full one. In Polybius xxvi. 2, 9, 
the editor reads d:axdépws, with Ursinus and 
Bekker, for d:apdépws. He translates—‘‘ If they 
[the senate] have had enough of the obedience 
of the Greeks,” and then explains “ if they are 
sick of the trouble and responsibility of enforcing 
their will.” But this really means that they 
have had enough of the disobedience of the 
Greeks, and such a sense can hardly be got out 
of his reading. Why not read ddiapdpws with 
Schweighauser? ‘If they are indifferent as to 
the obedience, let them go on as they are now 
going on.”’ In xxxviii. la, 5, he takes ravécxarov 
as a substantive, and translates—‘‘ They [the 
Carthaginians] left their utter annihilation as a 
lea in their favour with posterity.” That 
oes not seem anatural meaning for ravéoxaroy ; 
and, if the MS. reading be right (which we 
greatly doubt), we should prefer to say—‘‘ Their 
being driven into a corner’’; then the sequel 
will come in naturally: ‘‘This was not the 
case with the Greeks.’’ On p. 606 the eranus 
cited from Trajan’s letter is not the same kind 
of épavos of which Polybius is speaking. The 
volume is beautifully printed. It is a pleasure 
to read such splendid Greek type. 


Xenophon Hellenica. Books I.—II. With 
Introduction and Notes. By G. E. Underhill. 
(Clarendon Press.) It is long since we have 
seen a more thorough piece of work than this 
unpretending little edition of Mr. Underhill’s. 
He acknowledges his obligation to German 
scholars, but he has made their work his own 
by careful and reflecting study. The notes are 
den and to the point; but the introduction is 
the most interesting part of the book, dealing 
as it does, with two very important topics. 
‘‘The complicated question as to the method 
of composition and the intention of the author 
in these two books,” which stand so much 
apart from the other five of the Hellenica, has 
given Mr, Underhill much to write about. But 
he comes at last to Breitenbach’s conclusion, 
that books i-ii. are an attempt to conclude the 
work of Thucydides upon the model of 
Thucydides, but that for some reason they 
have been left unfinished ; and that the want 
of finish comes out in the defective chrono- 
logical arrangement, the imperfect collection 
of materials, and the unequal treatment of 
parts. Mr. Underhill patiently unravels the 
tangled difficulties of fact and law in the 
Arginusae trial. He seems to be convinced by 
Vischer’s arguments that the old form of the 
democracy had been pretty fully restored by 
the time of the trial. he doubt he raises 
whether the words 3lxa eaoroy (Hell. i. 7. 34) 
belonged to the psephism of Kannonos or not 
has already been felt by Thirlwall, while Grote 
decides rather offhand that they did. In 1. 2, 
1 Mr. Underhill, like other editors, is puzzled by 
the words és Gua Kal meAracrais écouévois, which 
Dindorf and Breitenbach enclose as spurious. 
But we believe that they can be saved by Mr. 
England’s clever emendation in the preceding 


line, mevrakioxiAios Tay vavTav wéATaS. 





| hope to be. 


Easy Selections from Plato. By Arthur Sidg- 
wick. (Rivingtons.) Mr. Sidgwick thinks that 
Plato is far too little read at schools, although 
he recognises (Pref., p. v.) that the length and 
difficulty of many of the Dialogues stand in the 
way. Hence he considers that a volume of 
selections like the present may meet a need 
which is certainly felt at schools. In some 
ninety pages he endeavours to skim the cream 
of Plato, avoiding of course his deepest 
metaphysics, and seldom presenting any extract 
of more than two or three pages, ie, one 
reasonable lesson. Short notes are added at 
the end, and an explanatory heading prefixed 
to each selection. A sixth form would easily 
work through the book in a term, and beyond 
question would learn quite a new sense of the 
grace, humour and variety which can be com- 
bined with the purest style of Greek prose. 
Whether the result would not bea kaleidoscopic 
jumble of brilliant particles in the mind, rather 
than a literary whole, may of course be doubted. 
Still, this applies to all selections, and the 
mass Of Plato is so great that we have but a 
choice of two imperfect courses—the Protagoras 
or the Phaedo and nothing else, or the best 
bits of those and many other Dialogues, culled 
for excellence rather than for connexion. On 
the whole we prefer the latter, though not 
without hesitation. The selection itself shows 
Mr. Sidgwick’s usual taste and skill. Possibly 
the selections from the Symposium might have 
been omitted—not on prudish grounds, but 
because their imagery and intellectual fervour 
require for correct apprehension the setting, 
so to speak, which the complete dialogue 
supplies. So again (s. 8, pp. 12-13) Socrates’ 
celebrated description of himself in his obstetric 
relation to the mind would raise just the wrong 
sense of amusementin the youthful mind. (We 
notice here a misprint, Theaitetes.) But all 
the passages selected are interesting and 
beautiful, and the humorous side of Plato has 
not been ignored. Mr. Sidgwick knows his 
subject and object too well for that. 


The Suppliant Women of Euripides. By F. A. 
Paley. (Deighton, Bell, & Co.) The veteran 
editor of Aeschylus and Euripides complains, 
not without reason, of the neglect of the 
Suppliant Women in comparison with the 
other plays of Sophocles and Euripides that 
deal with the same legend. It should be read, 
he thinks, as a sequel to the Phaenissae and the 
Antigone. We entirely agree with him that, 
for the maturer student, such a sequence, or 
artificial trilogy, would be of great interest. 
But for schoolboys—and this is a school edition 
—any trilogy is unmanageably long; while 
the Suppliant Women, taken by itself, forms 
as it were a final chapter of an unread story. 
It is too retrospective to touch the young 
imagination vividly. Moreover, though Prof. 
Munro perhaps exaggerated its corruptions, it is 
corrupt in a very tiresome degree, and not in 
the lyric passages only. On the other hand, 
its best passages are among the finest work of 
Euripides ; and the self-immolation of Evadne 
forms undoubtedly a very striking catastrophe. 
The poet’s political views are given with great 
clearness ; but here, too, we doubt if the interest 
be not rather for older students. Mr. Paley’s 
commentary, though not free from those 
crudities in construing to which he is prone, is 
singularly well proportioned, avoiding alikethe 
too much and the toolittle. Is there not a slip 
in the statement (Pref., p. 9) that Tydeus 
slew all the ambuscade of Eteocles? If we 
remember right, there was an exception, in 
spite of Homer’s mdyras. 


Euripidis Heracleidae. With Introduction 
and Notes by C.8.Jerram. (Clarendon Press.) 
The Heracleidae we imagine, is more read at 
schools than the Suppliant Women can ever 
It is shorter, more full of action, 
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less argumentative: the very blot on the play, 
the ruthlessness of Alemena to the captive 
Eurystheus, is acceptable to the youthful mind. 
This edition, moreover, is beautifully printed. 
We almost wish it had been divided, text from 
notes, like Mr. Sidgwick’s Eumenides into two 
volumes, as indeed, from the titlepage seems 
to have been originally intended. Mr. Jerram’s 
notes also are well considered, and brought 
within moderate compass by being limited in 
the main to really puzzling passages. We are 
convinced that it is the worst thing in the 
world to substitute explanation for reflection. 
We are not quite sure (1. 985) that SeAlav dprciv 
is best explained as an abbreviation, Se:Ala, like 
‘‘ murder” in English, is a technical name for 
a charge, as well as a definition of a fact. We 
are glad to see the editor favouring the view 
of ywomaxeiv (1. 706), which seems to us 
demanded both by context and analogy. 


Horace Epistles I. By E. 8, Shuckburgh. 
(Cambridge Press.) This is an edition, with 
introduction and notes, intended for schools, 
and more especially, it would seem, for such 
examinations as the Cambridge Locals. For 
this purpose it is well suited, and the informa- 
tion given is accurate and lucidly stated. The 
book can hardly be considered an original 
contribution to the study of Horace. 


Latin Exercises in the Oratio Obliqua. By 
the Rev. J. H. Raven. (Rivingtons.). So 
many aids have been supplied to the study of 
the not really recondite subject of the Oratio 
Obliqua that the only excuse for a new one is 
that it should be shorter and clearer than 
others. Mr. Raven has done well, we think, to 
be on his guard against lengthiness; well also 
in appending specimens from classical authors, 
which, if learned by heart thoroughly, in con- 
nexion with the English translations appended, 
would really, in our opinion, save a great deal 
of purely grammatical explanation to fairly 
intelligent boys. The real confusion in boys’ 
minds on this subject comes, as Mr. Raven sees, 
in a well-considered paragraph (s. 6, p. 3), 
from the defect of English pronouns, not from 
any real obscurity in the Latin construction. 
The exercises in both kinds (pp. 16-52) seem 
useful and well-adapted to their purpose; the 
earlier ones are for viva voce use. We quite 
agree with Mr. Raven that a language learned 
entirely by writing it is ill-learned. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. have in the press 
the second volume of Mr. 8. R. Gardiner’s 
History of the Great Civil War, in which the 
narrative is carried down to the retreat of the 
Scottish army from England in February, 1647, 
after the abandonment of the king to the 
English Parliament. 


Mr. J. ADDINGTON SymonpDs has finished a 
translation of Count Carlo Gozzi’s autobio- 
phy. This book, almost unknown to Eng- 
lish students, illustrates the social and literary 
conditions of Venice during the last century in 
a variety of interesting aspects. It is particu- 
larly valuable for the history of the Italian 
stage, at the time when Goldoni effected his 
reform. Mr. Symonds has composed three in- 
troductory essays: on Gozzi’s character and 
Memoirs; on the improvised comedy of Masks ; 
and on Gozzi’s quarrel with Goldoni, which led 
to the production of his Fiabe Teatrali. The 
book will be published in two volumes by Mr. 
Nimmo in a form similar to Mr. Symonds’s 
translation of Cellini. 


Mr. E. W. Proruero’s Life of the late 
famous Cambridge University Librarian, Henry 
Bradshaw, is more than half through the press, 
and will be ready in October. 





Mr. EUGENE LEE HAMILTON has sent to the 
press a new volume of poems, entitled Imaginary 
Sonnets. He has here attempted to introduce 
into the sonnet a direct dramatic element, and 
the treatment of subjects more tragical and 
violent than heretofore. The book will be 
published, almost immediately, by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., of 69 Great 
Eastern Street, announce a new series of re- 
prints of English classics, to be called ‘‘The 
Temple Library.”’ The series will be uniformly 
printed, at the Chiswick Press, on handmade 
paper, and the issue will be strictly limited. 
Introduction and notes will be supplied where 
necessary ; and such books as are susceptible of 
illustration will have etchings or engravings. 
The first of the series will be Charles Lamb’s 
Essays of Elia, reprinted from the first edition, 
in two volumes—to be published on October— 
with an introduction by Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
and six etchings by Mr. Herbert Railton. 

Mr. ALEXANDER IRELAND—who must now 
be almost the doyen of English writers still in 
harness—has been encouraged to prepare a fifth 
edition of his Book-Lover’s Enchiridion, of which 
the first appeared so recently as 1882. He 
describes it as ‘‘finally revised”; but his 
friends will hope that he may yet add to it out 
of the rich stores of a life devoted to reading. 
It now contains extracts from the writings of 
nearly three hundred authors of all ages upon 
the solace and companionship of books. It will 
be published on October 1, by Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. in London, and by Messrs. 
W. & R. Chambers in Edinburgh. . A limited 
number of copies have been printed, in small 
quarto, on specially made vellum paper. 


THE last addition to the already numerous 
cats of literature has been made by Mr. G. A. 
Henty, one of whose stories for the forth- 
coming season derives its central incident and 
its title from the fate of a sacred ‘ Oat of 
Bubastes.” The story, which is mainly occupied 
with the fortunes of a young Rebu warrior, and 
of the family of a priest of advanced ideas, 
deals with ancient Egyptian life at the time 
when Moses, who is one of the subsidiary 
characters, was a member of Pharaoh’s house- 
hold. An ascent of the Nile, and a desert 
march to the Red Sea, are among the leading 
incidents. The tale will have the advantage of 
a series of illustrations by Mr. J. R. Weguelin, 
who has long given special attention to the 
artistic possibilities of ancient Egyptian life, 
and whose pictures have of late taken a 
prominent place in the various exhibitions. 


THE book which Mrs. Molesworth has written, 
and which Mr. Walter Crane has illustrated, for 
this winter season is entitled A Christmas Posy. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Co. are preparing for 
immediate publication a book on Marriage and 
Divorce. The author claims to have studied his 
subject from the religious as well as the legal 
and practical points of view. 

Messrs. MAcMILLAN will shortly publish a 
school edition of Green’s Short History of the 
Englisk People in four parts, with the corres- 
ponding portion of Mr. Tait’s Analysis bound 
up in each part. 

The Holy Scriptures in Ireland One Thousand 
Years Ago is the title of a work by the Rev. 
Thomas Olden, vicar of Ballyclough, Mallow, 
to be published early next month by Messrs. 
Hodges, Figgis, & Co. in Dublin, and Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. here. Itis a transla- 
tion of an Irish commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles at Wiirtzburg, which is ascribed 
to the eighth century. Mr. Olden has 
appended an essay on some of the 
sources of early Irish theology. The text of 
the commentary has been already printed by 
both Prof. Zimmer and Mr. Whitley Stokes. 





Mr. T. FisHeER UNWIN announces for imme- 
diate publication Chess : a Christmas Masque, 
by Louis Tylor; a treatise on Crime: its Causes 
and Remedy, by L. Gordon Rylands; and a 
novel in 2 vols., Stephen Elderby, by A. Hill 
Drewry. 


Messrs. F. V. WHITE & Co. will publish 
immediately two new sporting novels, A Crack 
County, by Mrs. Edward Kennard, in 3 vols., 
and The Master of Rathkelly, by Capt. Hawley 
Smart, in 2 vols. 


Mr. EvuioT Stock announces a one-volume 
novel, entitled Through the Shadows, which 
touches on some phases of religious doubt in 
the present day. 


MEssrs, VIZETELLY & Co. will publish next 
month, in their series of ‘‘ Choice Illustrated 
Books of the Eighteenth Century,” a revised 
translation of Anthony Hamilton’s Memoirs of 
the Count de Gramont, edited, with notes, &c., 
by Mr. Henry Vizetelly, and illustrated with 
seventeen etchings, and thirty-four portraits 
engraved on copper. 


Messrs. T. & T. CLARK’s announcements 
include the following :—The Preachers of Scot- 
land from the Sixth to the Nineteenth Century 
(being the twelfth series of Cunningham 
Lectures), by Prof. W. G. Blaikie, of Edin- 
burgh ; Beyond the Stars; or, Heaven, its In- 
habitants, Occupations, and Life, by the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Hamilton, of Belfast ; A New Com- 
mentary on Genesis, by Prof. Franz Delitzsch ; 
Handbook of Biblical Archaeology. by Prof. C. F. 
Keil, vol. ii. (completion); “h+ Form of the 
Christian Temple, its Foundations and Super- 
structure, by Prof. Thomas Witherow, of 
Magee College, Londonderry; The Text of 
Jeremiah ; or, A Critical Investigation of the 
Greek and Hebrew with Variations in the LXX., 
retranslated into the Original, and explained, 
by Prof. G. C. Workman, of Victoria Univer- 
sity, Coburg, Canada—besides discussing the 
relation between the texts, this book attempts 
to solve the problem of the variations, and 
reveals important matter for the history, inter- 
pretation, correction, and reconstruction of the 
present Massoretic text. 


THE corporation of Colchester are privately 
printing 250 copies of a catalogue of the 
library bequeathed to the town by Archbishop 
Harsnett in 1631, which has been prepared, to- 
gether with a biographical and bibliographical 
introduction, by Mr. Gordon Goodwin. A 
lithograph of the archbishop’s brass in 
— Church, Essex, will accompany the 

ook. 


Dr. BUELBRING has gone to Dublin to collate 
the Trinity College MS. of the early Psalter he 
is editing for the Early English Text Society. 


Mr. AaRon Watson will open the winter 
session of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Literary Club 
with an address on ‘‘ Realism in Fiction.” 


THE Old French Text Society has just issued 
its report, and announced that it is at last level 
with its work. Its 1887 issue is complete ; its 
one 1881 volume, so long in arrear, is just 
ready; and the books for 1888 will be sent out 
before the year closes. The treasurer and com- 
mittee complain, in a most amusing way, 
because, when they pay their last bill, they will 
have only 15,000 francs in hand—a balance 
which an English Society treasurer would exult 
over. The committee have a very tempting list 
of MSS. in preparation, including a Collection 
of Fifteentn-Century Roundels and Poems, and 
the Romance of Thebes. They point out that 
their lately discovered story-teller, Bozon, 
largely plundered one Bartholomew Glanville’s 
De Proprietatibus Rerum without acknowledg- 
ment ; and their whole report is full of interest. 
We heartily congratulate MM. Paul Meyer and 
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Gaston Paris on the admirable work their 
Société des Anciens Textes has done. 


THE death is announced of Mr. George 
William Petter, one of the original partners in 
the —s house of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
& Galpin. He died at his residence at Bourne- 
mouth on Sunday last, September 16, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. He had retired 
from active business in 1883, when the firm was 
converted into a limited liability company. 

CoNCERNING the supposed new play by Shak- 

spere, entitled ‘‘Irus,” of which Mr. Savage 
thinks that he has found extracts in Edward 
Pudsey’s MS. Commonplace Book, Dr. Furni- 
vall writes : 
“Mr. P. A. Daniel at once identified the play in 
question with George Chapman’s ‘Blind Beggar 
of Alexandria,’ whose chief character is Irus, the 
blind beggar.” 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Pror. W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, who has 
just returned from Asia Minor, will contribute 
to the Expositor for October au article entitled 
“Karly Christian Monwments in Phrygia: a 
Study in the History of the Church.” 


Miss Epna LyYAtt will write the leading 
story in Good Words next year. The story 
opens in Norway, and has a young Norseman 
for its hero ; but the scene lies for the most part 
in England. 


THE first number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review will contain articles on ‘‘ The Origin of 
the Book of Zechariah,” by Canon Cheyne; 
“The Significance of Judaism for the Present 
and Future,” by Prof. Graetz ; ‘‘The Dogmas 
of Judaism,” by Mr. 8. Schechter; ‘‘The De- 
sign and Contents of Ecclesiastes,” by Dr. M. 
Friedlander; ‘‘ The New Year and its Liturgy,”’ 
by Mr. Friedmann; and ‘‘ Where are the Ten 
Tribes?” by Dr. Neubauer. 


WIrTH the issue of the November part, com- 
mencing & new volume, the Woman’s World 
will be permanently enlarged by the addi'ion 
of several pages; but the price will remain as 
at present. Among the special features of the 
new volume will be—increased importance 
given to the subject of modern dress; a series 
of articles on historical costume, treated from 
the artistic as well as the archaeological point 
of view; modern and ancient needlework, 
illustrated with designs ; jewellery and articles 
of personal adornment ; illustrated articles on 
places of historic and artistic interest ; a series 
of biographies of celebrated women, with 
portraits; &c., &c, 

THE forthcoming number of the Archaeo- 
logical Review will contain an article by Mr. 
Alfred Nutt, entitled ‘‘ Celtic Myth and Saga, 
a Survey of Recent Literature,” consisting of 
an exposition and criticism of Prof. Rhys’s 
Hibbert Lectures and Prof. Zimmer’s latest 
investigations. In the same number Mr. Price 
will index the literature of Roman remains in 
Essex; and Mr. W. H. Stevenson will criticise 
the etymologies of Canon Isaac Taylor's Words 
and Places, 


THE Century for October will contain the 
following articles: ‘‘An English Deer-Park,” 
by the late Richard Jefferies ; ‘‘ Frontier Types,” 
by Theodore Roosevelt; ‘‘The Tomsk For- 
warding Prison,”” by George Kennan; ‘‘ An 
Idyl of Ginkin’ Mount’in,” by H. S. Edwards; 
and ‘* American Machine Cannon.” 

THE forthcoming number of the Political 
Science Quarterly Review will contain articles on 
“The Economic Aspect of Trusts,” by Mr. 
George Gunton, who maintains that their evils 
have been much exaggerated. Prof. Richmond 
M. Smith has a concluding article on ‘‘ The 


constitution. Mr. T. G. Fisher discusses the 
suspension of Habeas Corpus during the Civil 
War, and Mr. J. Hampden Dougherty sketches 
the successive constitutions of the state of New 
York. The review is edited by the Faculty of 
Political Science in Columbia College, New 
York, and published in this country by Mr. 
Henry Frowde. 


THE October number of St. Nicholas will 
contain: ‘The Civilised King and the Semi- 
barbarous Giant,” by Helen Cone; and ‘‘ Sea- 
Gulls from the Light-House,” by Louie 
Lyndon. 


On Saturday next, September 29, there will 
be published a new penny weekly, entitled the 
Church News. Besides such information as the 
name implies, each number will also contain a 
complete sermon by a representative preacher, 
outlines and homiletic hints on the lessons, and 
reviews of books. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE MIRRORED USK. 


Wir aching eyes, long hours of patien toil 

Your picture through the golden day has grown, 

Its placid loneliness has caught the tone 

Of early Autumn; harsh lines nowhere spoil 

The circling eddies, fleecy sky, red soil ; 

But I—no skill of painting have I known, 

Yet have the Muses me some favour shown. 

Here is my sketch—a hasty draught—as foil ! 

Translucent sky, with fairy isles of white 

And bending willows broad’ning in the stream, 

Where from long drought Usk moans in new- 

found might, 

Nut-brown, you wading fisherman’s delight, 
Dimpled with waving sedge-isles, here a beam 
Of light flung careless—like you now my dream P 

M. G. WATKINS. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


A PORTRAIT of the Duc d’Aumale, who, as a 
writer of merit and a bibliophile of eminence, 
canot be said to be out of place, appears in 
Le Livre for September. It isin military costume, 
remarkably well etched by M. Le Nain, and 
gives a very good idea of by far the ablest and 
most distinguished member of the House of 
Orleans, not to say of the House of France, for 
some generations. The bulk of the letterpress is 
devoted to one of M. Uzanne’s pleasant 
‘*Contes pour les Bibliophiles,” in which the 
author has had the collaboration of M. Robida. 
This matter, suitable for the holiday month in 
France, is supported by a translation from Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, a note on_ illustrated 
pamphlets and brochure covers, and some other 
other good enough things. 


THE principal articles in the Revista 
Contemporanea for August are on Balaguer as 
minister of the colonies, by Alvarez Sereix ; and 
on the treason of the Duke of Medinaceli, 
secretary of state to Philip V., by Carlos 
Cambronero. Senor Rios y Rial writes on the 
method of teaching modern languages, especially 
German. Perez y Oliva begins a study of the 
part played by Poland in Europe. The continua- 
tions are—the travels in Tunis of Francisco 
Pons, in which he treats of the political power 
of the Jews, and describes the ruius of 
Carthage; by Rozanski on the MSS. in the 
Escurial, of the niuth to the thirteenth century ; 
on the etymologies of the Dictionary of the 
Academy, by Fernandez Merino ; and on Ginés 
Pérez de Hita, by Acero y Abad. 


a 
MESSRS. MACMILLAN & OO'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


General Literature.—‘‘The Complete Poetical 
Works of William Wordsworth,”’ with an intro- 











Control of Immigration.” Dr. Dunning argues 
that the States are not equal before the 


ductory essay by John Morley, and portrait 


~~ 


author’s notes, which are still copyright, a 
hitherto unpublished poem of about seven 
hundred lines); ‘‘ The American Common- 
wealth,” by James Bryce, in 3 vols., princi 

contents—National Government, State Govern- 
ments, Party System, Public Opinion, Illustra- 
tions, Social Institutions; ‘ Essays in Criti- 
cism,’’ Second Series, by Matthew Arnold, with 
an Introductory Note by Lord Coleridge; a 
new volume of ‘ Essays,” by Prof. Huxley, 
“Walpole” (“Twelve English Statesmen 
Series’), by John Morley; ‘‘ General View 
of the Oriminal Law of England,” by Mr. 
Justice Stephen, second edition—the first 
edition of this work was published in 1863, the 
new edition will be substantially a new work 
intended as a textbook on the criminal law for 
university and other students, adapted to the 
present day; ‘‘ Wild Beasts and their Ways in 
Asia, Africa, America, from 1845-1888,” by Sir 
Samuel Baker, with illustrations; ‘‘ Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle—1826-1836,” edited by C. E. 
Norton, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ William George Ward 
and the Oxford Movement,” by Wilfrid Ward, 
with portrait ; ‘‘ Thomas Poole and his Friends,” 
by Mrs. Sandford, with portrait, in 2 vols. ; 
‘* Sketches from a Tour through Aolland and 
Germany,” by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy and J. E. 
Rogers ; ‘‘ Coaching Days and Coaching Ways,” 


| by W. Outram Tristram, with numerous illus- 


trations by Hugh Thomson and Herbert Rail- 
ton; ‘‘Roman Mosaics; or, Studies in Rome 
and its Neighbourhood,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Hugh Macmillan; ‘‘Concerning Men, and 
other Essays,’’ by the Author of ‘“‘John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman”; ‘‘ Kant’s Kritik: a Transla- 
tion with Commentary,” by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy 
and the Rev. J. H. Bernard—a new edition 
complete in one volume; ‘‘The Works of 
Edward Fitzgerald,” with a Memoir, edited by 
Dr. W. Aldis Wright, in 2 vols; ‘‘ The Com- 
plete Works of John Greenleaf Whittier,” a 
new edition in 7 vols., to be issued monthly ; 
‘*Milton’s Poetical Works,” edited by Prof. 
Masson, with introduction, notes, and memoir, 
with portraits, new edition, in 3 vols, ; ‘‘ Night 
and Day—Poems,” by Arthur Symons; ‘‘ Letters 
of Keats,” edited by Sidney Colvin; ‘‘ The 
Life of Charles Lamb,” by Canon Ainger, new 
and revised edition, uniform with Mr. Ainger’s 
edition of ‘‘ Lamb’s Collected Works and 
Letters”; ‘‘ A History of English Literature 
in the Eighteenth Century,” by Edmund 
Gosse; ‘‘The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,” by 
W. Holman Hunt, illustrated by reproductions 
from some of Mr. Holman Hunt’s drawings 
and paintings; ‘‘A History of the Later 
Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene, A.D, 
395-800,” by John B. Bury, iu 2 vols. ; ‘‘ Mon- 
telius’s Swedish Civilisation in Heathen Times,” 
by the Rev. F. H. Woods, with illustrations ; 
‘* History of Eton College,” by H. C. Maxwell 
Lyte, with illustrations, a new edition; ‘‘ Two 
Chapters of Irish History,” by Dr. T. Dunbar 
Ingram ; ‘‘ Tables of Income and Expenditure,” 
by William Lloyd Birkbeck, late Master of 
Downing College; ‘‘ Annals of our Time: a 
Diurnal of Events, Social and Political, Home 
and Foreign, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria,” by Joseph Irving, a new supple- 
ment, bringing the work down to the jubilee 
day of Queen Victoria’s reign; ‘‘ Plato — 
Phaedrus, Lysis, and Protagoras,” translated 
by the Rev. Josiah Wright (‘‘ Golden Trea- 
sury”’ series); ‘‘The Population of an Old 
Pear-Tree; or, Stories of Insect Life,” from 
the French of E. van Bruyssel, edited by Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge, with numerous illustra- 
tions by Becker, new edition (Macmillan’s 
Books for the Young) ; ‘‘ Cameos from Euglish 
History,” by Charlotte M. Yonge, seventh 
series—The Rebellion and Restoration, 1642- 
1678. 


_ Treology.—‘‘ The Apostolic Fathers ”—part 





—this edition will contain, in addition to the 


ii.: 8S. Ignatius—S, Polycarp, revised texts, 
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with introductions, notes, dissertations, and 
translations, by Bishop Lightfoot, new edition, 
2 vols. in 3; ‘*The Bampton Lectures for 
1887,” by the Bishop of Ripon; ‘‘ The Bible: 
What it is and What it is not,” a Word to the 
Multitude, by Archdeacon Farrar; ‘‘ The 
Spiritual Life, and other Sermons,” by the 
Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, Headmaster of 
Harrow ; ‘‘ Some Contributions to the Religious 
Thought of Our Time,” being sermons and 
addresses delivered in London, Cambridge, 
Bristol, and elsewhere, by the Rev. James M. 
Wilson, headmaster of Clifton College; ‘‘ Uni- 
versity Sermons, New and Old,” a selection of 
sermons preached before the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, 1861-1887, by Dean 
Vaughan; ‘‘ The Epistle to the Hebrews, Eng- 
lish Text with Commentary,” edited by the 
Rev. F. Rendall; ‘‘The Classical Element in 
the New Testament,’ by the Rev. C. H. Hoole. 
Novels,—‘‘ The Weaker Vessel,” by D. 
Christie Murray, in 3 vols.; ‘‘The Countess 
Eve,” by J. H. Shorthouse; ‘‘The Aspern 
Papers, avd other Stories,” by Henry James, 
in 2 vols.; ‘‘Beechcroft at Rockstone,’”’ by 
Charlotte M. Yonge, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ Cressy,” by 
Bret Harte, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ Kophetua the Thir- 
teenth,” by Julian Corbett, in 2 vols. 
Scienc.—An index to the first thirty-six 
volumes of The Practitioner: a Journal of 
Therapeutics and Public Health, edited by T. 
Lauder Brunton, Donald MacAlister, and J. 
Mitchell Bruce; ‘‘ Natural Inheritance,” by 
Francis Galton, with illustrations and diagrams; 
‘* Electricity and Magnetism: a Popular Trea- 
tise,” by Amédée Guillemin, translated and 
edited, with additions and notes, by Prof. 
Silvanus P. Thompson, with numerous illus- 
trations; ‘‘ A Practical Textbook of Pathology,” 
by D. J. Hamilton, professor of Pathological 
Anatomy, University of Aberdeen; ‘‘ Popular 
Lectures and Addresses on Various Subjects in 
Physical Science,” by Sir William Thomson, 
with illustrations (‘‘Nature” series); ‘‘Scientific 
Papers of the late Prof. Andrews,” edited by 
Prof. P. G. Tait and Prof. Crum Brown; 
‘* Alphabet of Economic Science,” by Philip H. 
Wicksteed ; ‘‘ A Textbook of Physiology,” by 
Prof. Michael Foster, with illustrations, a new 
and thoroughly revised edition, in three parts ; 
‘‘ Absolute Measurements in Electricity and 
Magnetism,” by Andrew Gray, professor of 
Physics in the University College of North 
Wales, second edition, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ Examples 
in Physics,” by D. E. Jones, lecturer in Physics 
in University College, Aberystwith ; ‘‘ A Treatise 
on Chemistry,” by Sir Henry E. Roscoe and 
Prof. C. Schorlemmer, with illustrations, vol. 
iii., Organic Chemistry, part v.; ‘‘ A Textbook 
of Practical Metallurgy and Assaying,’”’ by 
Arthur H. Hiorns, principal of the School of 
Metallurgy, Birmingham and Midland Insti- 
tute, with illustrations; ‘‘A Textbook on 
Elementary Theoretical Metallurgy,” by A. H. 
Hiorns, with illustrations; ‘‘ Experimental 
Mechanics,” a course of lectures at the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland, by Sir R. 8. 
Ball, Astronomer-Royal for Ireland, new edi- 
tion, with illustrations; ‘‘ Questions and Ex- 
amples in Experimental Physics,” by B. Loewy; 
‘Statics for Schools,” by John Greaves ; 
‘‘ Geometrical Conics: an Elementary Treatise,” 
drawn up in accordance with the syllabus issued 
by the Society for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching, by A. Cockshott and the 
Rev. F. B. Walters, with diagrams; ‘‘ Ele- 
mentary Synthetic Geometry of the Point, 
Line, and Circle in the Plane,” by N. F. 
Dupuis, professor of Pure Mathematics in the 
University of Queen’sCollege, Kingston, Canada; 
‘‘Fxamples for Practice in the Use of Seven 
Figure Logarithms,” by Prof. Joseph Wolsten- 
holme, new edition, greatly enlarged; ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Logarithms and Trigonometry,” by J. H. 
Palmer; ‘‘A Treatise on Trigonometry, by 





W. E. Johnson; ‘The History of Mathe- 
matics,”” by W. W. Rouse Ball; ‘‘The Theory 
of Political Economy,” by W. Stanley Jevons, 
third edition, revised and enlarged, with new 
preface and appendices ; ‘‘ Photographic 
Chemistry,” by Prof. Raphael Meldola (‘‘ Na- 
ture” Series); ‘‘ Elementary Statics,” by the 
Rev. J. B. Lock. 

Macmillan’s ‘* Geographical’? Series.—Edited 
by Dr. Archibald Geikie: ‘‘ Maps and Map 
Making,” by Alfred Hughes ; ‘‘ An Elementary 
ra Geography,” by Dr. Hugh Robert 
— ‘*A Geography of Europe,” by James 

ime. 

Classics.,—‘* Aeschylus: The Supplices,” a 
revised text, with introduction, critical notes, 
commentary, and translation, by T. G. Tucker, 
professor of Classical Philology in the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne (‘Classical Library”) ; 
“The Iliad—Books xiii.—xxiv.,” edited with 
English notes and introduction, by Walter 
Leaf (‘‘ Classical Library”); ‘‘ The Frag- 
ments of Ktesias,” edited with introduction 
and notes by J. E. Gilmore (‘ Classical 
Library’); ‘‘ Pliny: Letters to Trajan,” edited 
with notes and introductory essays by E. G. 
Hardy (‘‘ Classical Library”); ‘‘ Complete 
Works of Polybius,” translated by E. 8. Shuck- 
burgh, in 2 vols. ; ‘‘The Works of Xenophon,” 
translated into English, with introduction and 
notes, by H. G. Dakyns, in 4 vols. ; ‘‘ Aeschy- 
lus: Seven against Thebes,’’ school edition, 
edited by Dr. A. W. Verrall and M. A. Bayfield 
(‘* Classical ” Series); ‘‘ Attic Orators,” selec- 
tions from Antiphon, Andokides, Lysias, Iso- 
krates, and Isaeos, edited by Prof. R. ©. Jebb 
(‘‘ Classical’? Series); ‘‘ Plato: The Republic, 
ii—v.,” edited by T. H. Warren (‘‘ Classical ” 
Series), ‘‘Macmillan’s Latin Reader,” by 
H. J. Hardy; ‘‘Passages for Translation 
from Greek and Latin,” selected and arranged 
by Prof. A. 8. Wilkins and Prof. J. Strachan ; 
‘* An Introduction to Latin Lyric Verse Com- 
position,” by the Rev. J. H. Lupton; ‘ Car- 
mina Lyrica sive Eclogae Poetarum Anglicorum 
in numeros Horatianos a Variis VV. DD., 
Conversae concinnente Iosepho Hirst Lupton, 
A.M, scholae D Pauli Hypodidascalo; Coll. D. 
Ioan. Cant. Olim Socio.” 

Macmillan’s Greek Course.—Edited by the 
Rev. W. Gunion Rutherford, headmaster of 
Westminster; (i.) ‘‘ First Greek Grammar,” 
by the Rev. W. G. Rutherford, new edition, 
thoroughly revised ; (ii.) ‘‘ First Greek Exer- 
cise Book,” by H. G. Underhill ; “ Macmillan’s 
Greek Reader,” stories and legends from Greek 
writers (a First Greek Reader), selected and 
edited, with notes, vocabulary, and exercises, 
by F. H. Colson. 








MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH ¢& 
CO’S. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Travel.—‘' A Personal Narrative of the Eu- 
phrates Expedition,” by W. F. Ainsworth, the 
surgeon and geologist to the expedition; Sir 
John Strachey’s lectures on ‘‘ India,” partly 
delivered before the University of Cambridge ; 
‘‘Leaves from an Egyptian Note-Book,” by 
Canon Isaac Taylor; Prof. Umlauft’s book on 
‘‘The Alps,” translated by Miss Brough and 
profusely illustrated; ‘‘The Music of the 
Waters,” a collection of sailor’s chanties, 
fishermen’s songs, &c., by Miss L. A. Smith; 
‘*Log-Book Notes through Life: a Series of 
Marine Pictures in Monochrome,” by Miss 
Elizabeth A. Little. 

In Biography.—‘‘ Henry Bradshaw, of Cam- 
bridge,” by G. W. Prothero; ‘‘ Thomas Drum- 
mond, sometime Under-Secretary for Ireland,” 
by R. Barry O’Brien; ‘“‘St. Jerome,” by Mrs. 
Charles Martin ; ‘‘ Lamartine,” by Lady Mar- 
garet Domvile; ‘‘ Bishop Selwyn,’ by Canon 
G. H. Curteis; and a cabinet edition, in one 
volume, with some hitherto unpublished 
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letters, of Mr. Reginald Wilberforce’s ‘“‘ Life 
of Bishop Wilberforce.” To these may be 
added Prof. F. W. Newman’s ‘‘ Reminiscence 
of Two Exiles (Kossuth and Pulszky) and of 
Two Wars (Crimean and Franco-Austrian).” 

In the series of ‘“‘ Eminent Actors,” the 
Biography of Macready is taken by the editor, 
William Archer; Betterton, by R. W. Lowe; 
Garrick, by Joseph Knight; the Keans, by 
Frederick Wedmore ; Macklin, by E. A. Parry; 
Elliston, by Arthur B. Walkley; and the Dib- 
dins, by E. R. Dibdin. 

Science.—‘ On Truth: a Fundamental En- 
quiry touching upon various Popular and 
Scientific Beliefs,” by St. George Mivart ; the 
first volume of a work on ‘“ Mental Evolution 
in Man,” cially devoted to the origin of 
human fi , by G. J. Romanes; “ Nature 
and Man,” being a collection of the latest 
essays, scientific, and philosophical, of Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, with an introductory memoir, by J. 
Estlin Carpenter; ‘‘ The British Uredineae and 
Ustilagineae,” by Charles B. Plowright; and 
in the International Scientific Series ‘The 
Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals, 
with special reference to Insects,” by Sir John 
Lubbock; ‘The Primitive Family,” by Prof, 
Starcke ; and ‘‘The Physiology of Bodily Ex- 
ercise,” by Dr. Fernand Lagrange. Popular 
science is also represented by ‘‘The Riverside 
Natural History,” edited by John Sterling 
Kingsley, in six large volumes, with nearly 
2500 illustrations. 

History, &c.—‘ Industrial Education,” by 
Sir Philip Magnus, in which he considers the 
most suitable training for persons who are to 
be engaged in technical or mercantile pursuits ; 
“Capital and Wages,” by the Rev. Francis 
Minton; “‘Two Centuries of Irish History, 
1691-1870,” edited, with an introduction, by 
James Bryce, and related in five parts by 
W. K. Sullivan, G. Sigerson, J. H. Bridges, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice and J. R. Thurs- 
field, and G. P. Macdonell; ‘Incidents of 
Coercion: a Journal of two Visits to Ireland in 
1882 and 1888,” by Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre; a 
collected edition of the Prig’s books under the 
title of ‘The Prigment”; and “Field 
Works: their Technical Construction and 
Practical Application,” by Col. Brackenbury. 

Theology.—‘‘ The Divine Unity and Trinity,” 
being essays on God and on His relation to the 
universe and to man, by the Rev. Herbert H. 
Jeaffreson ; ‘‘Our Catholic Inheritance in the 
Larger Hope,” an essay by the Rev. Alfred 
Gurney ; ‘‘ A Volume of Sermons,” by the Rev. 
R. Eyton ; ‘‘ Every-day Counsels,” by the late 
George Dawson; two new volumes in the 
Pulpit Commentary on ‘II, Samuel,” by the 
Dean of Canterbury, and on the ‘‘ Epistles of 
St. John”; an historical sketch of ‘‘ The 
Church of England,” by C. E. Savery; and 
‘** From World to Cloister: or, My Novitiate,” 
by Bernard. 

Fiction, Poetry, &c.—A new novel in 3 vols., 
by Dr. George MacDonald, entitled, ‘‘ Of our 
Blood”; ‘‘A Fair Emigrant,” by Miss Mul- 
holland; three books by the late Miss Ella 
Baker, entitled ‘Bertram de Drumont,” 
** Kingscote Stories,” and ‘‘ Kingscote Essays 
and Poems”; ‘‘A Wanderer,” by H. Ogram 
Matuce; ‘‘ Miscellanea Critica,” by H. B. 
Simpson; ‘Cambridge Anecdotes,” collected 
by C. Whibley ; an edition of ‘‘Sartor Resartus” 
in the Parchment Library; ‘‘Chats at St. 
Ampelio,” by John A. Goodchild; ‘‘ Selections 
from Wordsworth,” by members of the Words- 
worth Society, edited by Prof. W. Knight; 
‘‘A Modern Faust, and other Poems,” by the 
Hon. Roden Noel; ‘‘ Fibulae,” by the Hon. 
Stephen Coleridge; ‘‘The Secret Drama of 
Shakspere’s Sonnets,” by Gerald Massey; & 
translation of Dante's “Il Convito,” by Miss 
Hillard; and ‘‘A Publisher’s Playground, 
presumably by a Publisher. 
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MESSRS. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Theoiogy.—‘‘ Leading Events in the History of 
the Church of England,” by the Rev. Edward 
Ram, Vicar of St. John’s, Timber Hill, Norwich ; 
“Twenty-three Years in a House of Mercy,” 
by E. N., with a preface by the Bishop of 
Rochester, second edition; ‘‘ Monumental 
Christianity ; or, The Art and Symbolism of 
the Primitive Church,” by J. P. Lundy, Pres- 
byter, illustrated edition; in the ‘‘Contem- 

rary Pulpit Library,” volumes of sermons 
by the Bishop of Peterborough and Archdeacon 
Farrar. 

Science.—‘‘ The Nature of Harmony and 
Metre,” by Moritz Hauptmann, translated and 
edited by W. E. Heathcote, late fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; ‘‘ Atlas of Fossil 
Conchology,” being the original steel plates in 
Brown’s ‘* Fossil Conchology,” with descriptive 
letterpress; ‘‘The Naturalist in Siluria,” by 
Capt. Mayne Reid, illustrated. New volumes of 
the ‘“‘ Young Collector Series”: ‘‘Land and 
Fresh-water Shells,” by Dr. J. W. Williams, 
and ‘An Introduction to Zoology,” by B. 
Lindsay; ‘‘The Wanderings of Plants and 
Animals,” by Prof. Victor Hehn, edited by 
J. 8. Stallybrass, cheaper edition. 

History, Biography, and Travel.—‘*‘ History 
of South Africa’? (1691-1793), by G. MacCall 
Theal, of the Cape Colonial Service, with two 
maps; ‘‘ Anecdotes of Painting in England,” 
with some account of the principal artists, by 
Horace Walpole, a new edition, revised by 
Ralph N. Wornum, eighty engraved portraits, 
in 3 vols, ; ‘*The Historical Basis of Modern 
Europe” (1760-1815): an Introductory Study 
to the general History of Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Archibald Weir, cheap 
edition; ‘‘ Musical Memories,”’ by Dr. William 
Spark, organist of the Town Hall, Leeds, with 
a portrait of Sir Michael Costa; ‘‘ Blackbirding 
in the South Pacific; or, The First White Man 
on the Beach,” by W. B. Churchward, author 
of ‘‘My Consulate in Samoa,” illustrated ; 
“Teutonic Mythology,’’ by Victor Rydberg, 
translated from the Swedish, with notes, by 
Rasmus B. Anderson, United States Minister 
at Copenhagen. 

Social and Political.—‘‘ English Associations 
of Working Men,” by Dr. Baernreither, trans- 
lated under the author's own supervision ; 
“Capital, a Critical Analysis of Capitalist 
Production,” by Karl Marx, edited by F. 
Engels, cheap edition; ‘Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages: a History of English 
Labour,” by Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers, cheap 
edition; ‘‘The Redemption of Labour; or, 
Free Labour upon Freed Land,” by Cecil 
R. Phipson, vol. ii., with coloured statistical 
diagrams; ‘‘A Unionist Policy for Ireland,” 
with a preface by Joseph Chamberlain, issued 
for the National Radical Union. 

Educational.—* History of Philosophy,” by 
Erdmann, edited by Dr. W. S. Hough, in 3 
vols. ; ‘‘ Cyclopaedia of Education,” with con- 
tributions by many educational specialists ; 
“Life of Pestalozzi,” by Roger de Guimps, 
translated and edited by J. Russell; ‘A Dic- 
tionary of Volapiik,” by Prof. Pflaumer, of 
Halle; ‘‘Froebel’s Letters,” translated and 
edited by H. Keatley Moore and Mdume. 
Michaelis; ‘‘ A School Arithmetic,” by G. H. 
Bateson-Wright, headmaster of the Govern- 
ment Central School, Hong Kong; ‘‘The N.G.A. 
Latin Primer,” by Stewart Levack; “ Frag- 
ments from the Greek Comic Poets,” the texts, 
with renderings into verse, by Dr. F. A. Paley ; 
“ Seyffert’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities,” 
edited by J.S. Stallybrass; ‘‘ Foreign Educational 
Codes,” by A. Sonnenschein, second edition, 
With additions of the South Australian Code, 


and the regulations of the Prussian Cadet 
Corps, 





Parallel Grammar Series.—Edited by Prof. 
E. A. Sonnenschein—the volumes of this series 
are marked by the following distinguishing 
features: (1) uniformity of sification and 
terminology, (2) uniformity of scope, and (3) 
uniformity of size and type: ‘‘ Latin Grammar,” 
by Prof. Sonnenschein ; ‘‘ Latin Exercises,” by 
C. M. Dix; ‘‘English Grammar,” by J. Hall 
and Miss A. J. Cooper; ‘‘ English Exercises” ; 
‘‘French Grammar,” by Prof. L. Moriarty; 
‘* French Exercises,” by L. Moriarty; ‘‘German 
Grammar,” by Prof. Kuno Meyer; ‘‘ German 
Exercises.” 

Novels. —“ Little Mrs. Murray,” by F. OC. 
Philips, in 2 vols.; ‘‘Herne Court,” by the 
Earl of Desart, in 2 vols. ; ‘‘ Kept Secret,” by 
Mrs. J. K. Spender, in 3 vols.; ‘‘ Elfriede, a 
Psychological Romance,” by George Taylor, in 
2 vols. ; ‘‘St. Anne’s Hospital, its Senators and 
Sufferers”; ‘‘A Moral Bigamist: a Story of 
Ourselves in India,” by 8S. E. P.; ‘‘ One of the 
Forty” (L’Immortel), by Alphonse Daudet, 
translated by Dr. and Mrs. Verrall; ‘‘ The 
Root of all Evil,” by Alexander Fearon; 
‘‘ Misterton’s Mistake,” by Walter Raymond ; 
‘*Short Stories,” by Andrew Lang and Paul 
Sylvester; ‘‘Ghost’s Gloom,” by J.G. Holmes; 
‘Castle Heather,” by Lady William Lennox, 
cheap edition; ‘“‘Gilbert Freethorne’s Heritage,” 
by W. C. Alvary, cheap edition ; ‘‘ The Strange 
Adventures of Lucy Smith,” by F. C. Philips ; 
‘‘Lord and Lady Piccadilly,” by the Earl of 
Desart; ‘‘In at the Death,” by G. F. Under- 
hill ; ‘‘ From the Bosom of the Deep,” by J. E. 
Muddock; ‘‘Sudden Death; or, My Lady the 
Wolf,” by Britiffe C. Skottowe; ‘‘Two Chorus 
Girls,”” by W. Hamilton Clarke; ‘‘The Pro- 
fessor’s Last Experiment,” by Ritson and 
Stanley Stewart; and an uniform edition of the 
late Capt. Mayne Reid’s works, illustrated. 

Gift-books.—‘‘In the Land of Marvels,” by 
Th. Vernalecken and Prof. E. Johnson; “A 
King and Not a King,” by M. Spring-Rice, 
illustrated; ‘‘The Queen’s Land,’ by Oom- 
mander Cameron, illustrated; ‘‘ From the 
Bosom of the Deep,” by J. E. Muddock, illus- 
trated; ‘‘Merevale,” by Mrs. John Bradshaw, 
illustrated; ‘‘ The Boys of Raby,” by F. A. White, 
second edition, with four new illustrations; 
‘*Suzanne del’Orme,”’ ataleof Huguenot France, 
illustrated; ‘‘ Kintail Place,” a storyof the great 
French Revolution, by the authorof ‘‘ Dorothy,” 
illustrated edition; ‘‘ An American Hero” (J. 
Lloyd Garrison), by F. E. Cooke, illustrated ; 
‘* Play with your Own Marbles,” by the Rev. 
J.J. Wright. 

Misc-Uaneous—*‘ A New Era of Thought,” 
by C. Howard Hinton; ‘‘Our Celebrities: a 
Portrait Gallery,’ photographs by Walery, 
monographs by Dr. Lewis Engel, vol.i.; ‘‘ The 
Universal Review,” edited by Harry Quilter, 
vol. i., illustrated; ‘‘Gold in Wales,” by E. 
Vanderbilt. 








THE 8.P.0.K/2S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘©A MANnvAL of Parochial Work,’ for the use 
of the younger clergy, by various writers, 
edited by the Rev. J. Ellerton; ‘‘ Colonial 
Church Histories: Mackenzie River,” by the 
bishop of the diocese, with map; ‘‘ The Dawn 
of European Literature: French Literature,” 
by the late Gustave Masson; ‘‘The Fathers 
for English Readers: St. Athanasius,” his life 
and times, by the Rev. R. Wheler Bush ; ‘‘ A Star 
Atlas,” giving all the stars from 1 to 6°5 magni- 
tude between the north pole and thirty-four 
degrees south declination, and all nebulae and 
star clusters which are visible in telescopes of 
moderate powers, translated and adapted from 
the German of Dr. Klein, by the Rev. E. 
McClure, with eighteen charts and eighty pages 
of illustrative letterpress; ‘‘ An Ecclesiastical 
Atlas,” containing nineteen or twenty maps, 
showing the vicissitudes of Christianity through- 





out the centuries and the present position of 
the Anglican Church in all parts of the world, 
with illustrative letterpress; ‘‘ Snapdragons,” 
a tale of Christmas Eve, and ‘Old Father 
Christmas,” by the late Mrs. Ewing, illustrated 
by Gordon Browne; ‘‘The Lambeth Confer- 
ences of 1867, 1878, and 1888, with the Official 
Reports and Resolutions, together with the 
Sermons preached at the Conferences of 1878 
and 1888,” edited by the Dean of Windsor; ‘‘ A 
Chapter of English Church History: being 
the Minutes of the 8.P.C.K. for the Years 1698- 
1703, together with Abstracts of Correspon- 
dents’ Letters during part of the same Period,” 
edited by the Rev. Edmund McClure; ‘‘ Red 
Letter Saints”: being a series of biographies 
of those saints for which proper Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels are appointed in the Book 
of Common Prayer, with coloured illustrations ; 
‘Holy Seasons of the Church”: a selection in 
verse and prose from the writings of various 
authors, compiled and illustrated by E. Beatrice 
Coles, with nine coloured plates. 

‘**A Book of Counsels for Girls,” by Mary 
Bell; new editions of three of Mrs, Ewing’s 
‘* Verse Books,” with coloured illustrations fe 
André — ‘‘A Soldier’s Children,” and five 
other tales; ‘‘ Blue Bells on the Lea,” and 
ten other tales; ‘‘ Mother’s Birthday Review,” 
and seven other tales. Penny Library of 
Fiction: ‘‘My Soldier Keeper,” by C. Phil- 
lipps-Wolley. New Penny Series of Popular 
Tales: ‘‘ Rob Nixon, the Old White Trapper,” 
a tale of British North America, by the late 
W. H. G. Kingston; ‘Whiter than Snow.” 
‘* Fire-flies and Mosquitoes,” a tale of adven- 
ture in the Malay Archipelago, by F. Frank- 
fort Moore, with four page woodcuts ; ‘‘ Abbot- 
snid,” by C. I. M.; “ Puff,” the story of a 
lip dog, by Mrs. Macquoid, with numerous 
illustrations printed in colours; ‘‘ The Zoo,” 
by the Rev. J. G. Wood, illustrated by Harrison 
Weir, printed in colours; ‘‘Dodo: an Ugly Little 
Boy; or, Handsome is that Handsome does,” by 
E. Everett Green; ‘‘ An Idle Farthing,” by Esmé 
Stuart; ‘‘ The Stepmother’s Will ; or, A Tale of 
Two Brothers,” by A. Eubule-Evans, with 
numerous illustrations; ‘‘A New Beginning,” 
by Helen Shipton; ‘‘ Brotherhood; or, 
the Way of Temptation”; ‘‘ Andrew Garth’s 
Apprentices,” by F. Scarlett Potter; ‘The 
Future Foretold and what Happened,” by the 
author of ‘‘ Higher and Higher”; ‘‘ After the 
Winter,” by F. E. Reade; ‘‘ A Black Jewel,” 
the story of an Egyptian servant, by Fleur de 
Lys; ‘‘ Roger Fildyke’s Secret,” by Mary E. 
Gellie; ‘‘Majory’s Husband,” a story of life 
in the East-end of London, by the author of 
“Vera”; ‘* The Children’s Guest,” by Adelaide 
Annie Boodle; ‘‘ Getting on; or, How Reuben 
Bond became Rich,” by Mrs. Newman; ‘ In 
the Garden of Eden,” an old story retold to 
children, by Austin Clare; ‘‘ Brave Tiny,” by 
F, E. Reade; ‘‘Only a Fisher Boy,’’ a story 
of the deep-sea fisheries; ‘‘ Rainbows,” a book 
of allegories and simple tales, by the Rev. J. W. 
Diggle; ‘‘ The Pupil Teachers of St. Martin’s,”’ 
by 8. W.L.; ‘‘ Polly Rivers; or, What must 
I Renounce?” by F. E. Reade; ‘‘ Almost a 
Pauper,” a tale of trial and triumph, by E. 
Rentoul Esler; the bound volumes for 1888 
of the Chi/d’s Pictorial and the Dawn of Day. 








MESSRS. HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
ANNOUNCE MENTS. 


‘« ToE Industries of Japan,” by Prof. J. J. Rein, 
with forty-fourillustrationsand three maps; ‘‘The 
Life of William Denny, the Dumbarton Ship- 
builder,” by Prof. A. B. Bruce; ‘‘ The Hallow- 
ing of Oriticism,’’ by Prof. T. K. Cheyne; Prof. 
Kurtz's ‘‘Church History,” the first volume of 
a new translation, revised by the author; 
“ Tempted London—Young Men”; ‘‘ Sure to 
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Succeed,” by the Rev. Dr. J. Thain Davidson ; 
‘Light and Colour emblematic of Revealed 
Truth,” by Major Nickle, edited by Sarah 
Sharp, with diagrams; ‘‘ The Religious Census 
of London,” reprinted from The British Weekly; 
@ popular edition of Mr. Edwin Hodder’s “‘ Life 
of Samuel Morley. 

‘* Wild Life in the Land of the Giants: a Tale 
of Two Brothers,” by Dr. Gordon Stables ; 
‘‘ When a Man’s Single: a Tale of Literary Life 
in London,” by Gavin Ogilvy; ‘‘Captured by 
Cannibals: some Incidents in the Life of 
Horace Durand,” by Joseph Hatton; ‘‘ By a 
Way She Knew Not: the Story of Allison 
Bain,” by the author of ‘‘ Christie Redfern's 
Troubles”; ‘* Vermont Hall: or, Light 
through the Darkness,” by M. A. Paull (Mrs. 
John Ripley) ; ‘‘ The Child of the Sea: or, For 
My Sake,” by the author of ‘‘ Orphan Lottie ”’ ; 
“Turning Points in the Lives of Eminent 
Christians,” by M. E. Beck. 

‘An Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,” by the Rev. Dr. Marcus Dods, being 
the new volume of the Theological Edu- 
cator; the second volume of Prof. Bernard 
Weiss’s ‘‘Manual of Introduction to the 
New Testament”; ‘‘ Christ and His People: 
a Volume of Thirteen Sermons,” by Bishop 
Ryle, the Dean of Ripon, the Rev. H. C. G. 
Moule, &c.; six new volumes of ‘‘ The Ex- 
positor’s Bible,” viz.: ‘‘The Epistles of St. 
John,” by the Bishop of Derry and Raphoe; 
“The Pastoral Epistles,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Alfred Plummer; ‘“‘The Book of Isaiah,” 
vol. 1, by the Rev. G. Adam Smith; ‘The 
Epistle to the Galatians,” by Prof. G. G. 
Findlay ; ‘‘ The Book of Jeremiah and Lamen- 
tations,” by tke Rev. 0. J. Ball; ‘‘ The Gospel 
of St. John,” by the Rev. Dr. Marcus Dods; 
‘Fifteen Hundred Gems from the World of 
Illustration,’’ for preachers and teachers, by 
the Rev. J. F. B. Tinling; ‘‘ Outlines of Ser- 
mons for Special Occasions,”’ being the twelfth 
and concluding volume of ‘The Clerical 
Library”; ‘‘The Women Friends of Jesus,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook; ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity East and West: an Ecclesiastical Pil- 
grimage,” by Thomas G. Clark; ‘ Flashes from 
the Welsh Pulpit,” by the Rev. J. Gwynoro 
Davies; Daniel’s Prophecies now being Ful- 
filled,’’ by the Rev. E. P. Cachemaille ; ‘‘ Words 
in Season,’”’ a series of short and suggestive 
readings for the Christian year, by the Rev. 
F. B. Proctor; ‘‘ Christian Baptism,’ by Prof. 
J. Agar Beet; ‘‘The Imperfect Angel. and 
other Sermons,” by the Rev. J. G. Selby; 
‘*The Minister’s Diary, and Clerical Vade 
Mecum for 1889; and ‘*The Thumb Bible,”’ 
by Jeremy Taylor (for the waistcoat pocket). 








MR, REDWAY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘* PRACTICAL HERALDRY ; or, An Epitome of 
English Armory,” showing how, and by whom, 
arms may be borne or acquired, how pedigrees 
may be traced, or family histories ascertained, 
by Charles Worthy, formerly of H.M. 82nd 
Regiment, and sometime principal assistant to 
the late Somerset Herald, author of ‘‘ Devon- 
shire Parishes,’ &c., with numerous iilustra- 
tions; ‘‘ Philosophy of Mysticism,” by 
Dr. Carl du Prel, translated from the German 
by C. U. Massey, in 2 vols. ; ‘‘ The Grammar of 
Palmistry,” by Katharine St. Hill, with eighteen 
illustrations ; ‘* Bacon, Shakespeare, and the 
Kosicrucians,” by W. F, C. Wigston ; *‘ A Hand- 
book of Cartomancy, Fortune-tellivg, and 
Occult Divination,” founded on the traditions 
of magical seership and on the doctrines of 
superior influence, with the addition of 
Cagliostro’s Mystic Alphabet of the Magi and 
the Revolutions of the Golden Wheel], by Grand 
Orient; ‘‘ Marriage and Kinship amovg 
Primitive Peoples: a Study of Sexual Morality,” 
by C. Staniland Wake ; ‘‘ Lives of Alchemistical 





Philosophers,” based on materials collected in 
1815, and supplemented by recent researches, 
with a philosophical demonstration of the true 
principles of the magnum opus, or great work 
of alchemical reconstruction, and some account 
of the spiritual chemistry, by Arthur Edward 
Waite, to which is added a bibliography of 
alchemy and hermetic philosophy ; ‘‘ The White 
King; or, Charles the First, and the Men and 
Women, Life and Manners, Literature and Art 
of England in the First Half of the Seventeenth 
Century,” by W. H. Davenport Adams, in 2 vols. ; 
‘* Dreams and Dream-Stories,”’ by the late Anna 
Bonus Kingsford, edited by Edward Maitland ; 
‘* Christian Science Healing ; its Principles and 
Practice, with full Explanations for Home 
Students,” by Frances Lord; ‘‘Gilds; their 
Origin, Constitution, Objects, and Later 
History,” by the late Cornelius Walford ; 
“‘The Influence of the Stars: a Handbook of 
Palmistry and Chiromancy, Physiognomy and 
Astrology,” by Rosa Baughan, to which is 
added a treatise on the astrological significance 
of moles on the human body, illustrated with a 
facsimile of the mystical wheel of Pythagoras. 

Redway’s Esoteric Series, vol. i —‘‘ The Magi- 
cal Writings of Thomas Vaughan” (Eugenius 
Philalethes), a verbatim reprint of his first four 
treatises: Anthroposophia Theomagica, Auima 
Magica Abscondita, Magia Adamica, The True 
Coelum Terrae; with the Latin passages trans- 
lated into English, and with a biographical 
preface and essay on the Esoteric Literature of 
Western Christendom, by Arthur Edward 
Waite. 

‘“‘The Key of Solomon the King” (Clavi- 
cula Salomonis), now first translated and 
edited from ancient MSS. in the British Museum, 
by S. Liddell Macgregor Mathers, author of 
‘““The Kabbalah Unveiled,” ‘‘ The Tarot,” &c. 
This celebrated ancient magical work, the 
foundation and fountain head of much of the 
ceremonial magic of the mediaeval occultists, 
has never before been printed in English, nor 
yet, in its present form, in any other language, 
but has remained buried and inaccessible to the 
general public for centuries, It is true that, in 
the seventeenth century, a very curtailed and 
incomplete copy was printed in France ; but 
that was far from being a reliable reproduction, 
owing to the paucity of the matter therein 
contained, the erroneous drawing of the 
peutacles and talismans, and the difficulty 
experienced at that time in obtaining reliable 
MSS. wherewith to collate it. There is a small 
work published in Italy bearing the title of the 
** Clavicola di Salomone Ridotta”’; but it is a 
different book to this, and is little better than 
a collection of superstitious charms and receipts 
of black magic, besides bearing a suspicious 
resemblance to both the ‘‘ Grimorium Verum,”’ 
and the ‘‘Grimoire of Honorius.” Among 
other authors, both Eliphas Lévi and Christian 
mention the ‘‘ Key of Solomon”? as a work of 
high authority, and the former especially refers 
to it repeatedly. The ‘‘ Key of Solomon” 
gives full, clear, and concise instructions for 
talismanic and ceremonial magic, as well as 
for performing various evocations. Besides 
seals, sigils, and magical diagrams, nearly fifty 
pentacles or talismans are given in the plates. 








MESSRS. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & 
FERRIERS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NEW and cheaper edition of ‘‘ Kitto’s Daily 
Bible Illustrations,” revised by the Rev. Dr. 
Porter, President of Queen’s Uollege, Belfast. 
In eight vols., with numerous engravings. These 
‘* Tilustrations ’’ consist of original readings for 
a year on subjects relating to sacred history, 
biography, geography, antiquities, and theology, 
especially designed for the family circle. 

‘* Hazell & Sons, Brewers,’”’ ‘‘ Miss Baxter’s 
Bequest,” and ‘‘ St. Veda’s; or, The Pearl of 





Orr’s Haven,” frontispiece by Robert M’Gregor, 
by Annie 8. Swan; “Noel Chetwynd’s Fall,” 
a novel, by Mrs. J. H. Needell; ‘‘One False 
Step,” a novel, by Andrew Stewart; ‘‘ The 
Lost Tide,” by Jessie Patrick Findlay; “ Sir 
John’s Ward,” by Jane H. Jamieson : ‘‘ Lectures, 
Exegetical and Practical, on the Epistle of 
James,” second edition revised, by the Rev, 
Robert Johnstone; ‘‘ Andrew Gillon: a Tale 
of the Scottish COonvenanters,” by John 
Strathesk. 

Also new editions of the following: “ Vita 
Vinctis: Life to Those that are Bound,” 
by Robina F. Hardy, Annie 8. Swan, and 
Jessie M, E. Saxby; ‘‘The Secret Panel,” and 
‘Across Her Path,” by Annie 8. Swan; 
‘* Memoir and Remains of the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Murray M’Cheyne,” by the Rev. Andrew A. 
Bonar, with portrait ; ‘‘Matthew Dale, Farmer,” 
by Mrs. Sanders; ‘‘ Glenairlie,” by Robina F, 
Hardy; ‘‘ Shadowed Lives” and ‘ Sundered 
Hearts,” by Annie 8. Swan. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Astruc, Z. Les dieux en voyage. Paris: Bachelin- 
Lecat. 12 fr. 

LeHaucourtT, P. Lesexpéditions francaises au Tonkin, 
T. 2. Paris: Sp2 tateur Militaire. 10 fr. 

3nouck Hurcronsg, C. Mekka. I. Die Stadt u. 
—_ _— The Hague: Nijhoff. 36 M. {com- 
plete). 

Urticus, L. v. E. Medea-Sarkophag. Wiirzburg: 
Stahel. 1M, ° 


HISTORY. 
FontTss rerum Bernensium. 4. Bd. 2. Lig. sern: 
Schmid. 4M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETO. 


Cosisx, P. J. Altwesteichsische Grammatik. The 
_, Hague: Nijhoff. 12 M. 
Dureg, J. Das Leben Juvenals. Leipzig: Fock. 
1 M,. 20 Pt. 


LEICHSENRING. O. De metris graecis quaestiones 
onomatologae. Leiyzig: Fock. t M. 

PstTZke,P. Dicendi genus Tacitioum quatenus differat 
a Liviano, Kinaigsberg: Koch. # M. 

Sapersky, H. Zur provenzalischen Lantlehre Para- 
sitischesiu. die damit zusammenhiug. Erschein- 
ungen. Berlin: Mayer & Miiler. 2 M. 80 Pf. 

SA. Annaeana studia.) Hamburg: Herold. 
2M. le 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ ELOPE.” 
London: September 15, 18838. 

The common acount of the origin of the 
verb ‘‘to elope” is that it is a corrupted 
adaptation of the Dutch ont/oopen, “to run 
away, escape.” It seems to me that there is no 
sufficient ground for this explanation, and that 
in all probability the word is of English 
origin, 

The earliest English examples of the word, 
so far as I know, belong to the end of the 
sixteenth century; but Mr. W. H. Stevenson 
has furnished me with an instance of the Latin 
form elopare from the Nottingham Borough 
Records of 1538. As the verb had a distinct 
technical sense in English law (referring to a 
wife ‘‘running away’’ from her husband), it 
occurred to me that it must have existed in 
Anglo-French ; and I find that the verb alop r 
and the substantive alopement appear in the 
Year-Books of Edward III., the date being 
1338, The Anglo-French verb clearly cannot 
have been taken directly from Dutch, but must 
have been formed from a vernacular English 
word. The date does not absolutely forbid the 
supposition that the Middle-English word 
came from Dutch; but it seems unlikely that 
ontloopen, if borrowed, would have been 
corrupted into alopen, and the hypothesis of 
foreign origin should only be entertained if we 
are unable legitimately to explain the word 
from English itself. The Middle-English 
equivalent of ontloopen would be *alépen (Uld- 
Evglish *ahiéapan), the prefix and- being fre- 
quently reduced in English toa-. (The recorded 
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Old-English ahléapan, Middle-English alépen, 
js a distinct word, the prefix a- here standing 
for on-.) The past participle of *alépen would 
be *«lope (the conjugation of /épen having been 
partly assimilated to that of the -éo- verbs.) It 
is probable that the Anglo-French word was 
formed from this participle, in such phrases as 
“his wif is alope” = his wife has run away. 
The fact that *ulope is not recorded in English 
literature is no serious objection to this con- 
jecture, as it is well-known that law-French has 
preserved many Old-English words of which 
there is no other trace. ‘The participle of the 
simple verb, i-/ope, occurs in the same sense as 
in ‘‘be wicke giv [was] a wei i lope.” the 
wicked Jew had run away (Childhood of Jesus, 
972). It may be mentioned that the infinitive 
lapen is found dialectally (owing perhaps to 
Scandinavian influence) in the form lope, and 
possibly some might prefer to derive the 
Anglo-French word from the infinitive instead 
of from the participle. Another possibility is 
that the alope implied by the Anglo-French 
verb may stand for i-lope, the prefix i- (ze-) 
being occasionally corrupted into a-. In any 
case, however, the assumption of a Dutch 
etymology seems unnecessary. 

I should be glad to be informed of any 
English examples of elope before 1596, or of 
any examples of the corresponding Latin or 
French forms before 1338. 


HENRY BRADLEY. 








THE COLOUR ‘‘ PERS ’”’ IN CHAUCER. 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk : Sept. 6, 1888. 
This word ‘‘ pers” occurs in the well-known 
possage of the Prologue to the Canterbury 
J'ales where Chaucer describes the dress of the 
Doctour of Phisik: 


** In sangwin and in pers he clad was al, 

Lined with taffata and with sendal.”’ 
(vv. 439-440 ) 
It isusually explained as ‘‘sky blue” or ‘‘ blueish 
grey” (Morris), apparently after the definition 
given by Ducange, who describes it (s.v. Persus), 
as: ‘“‘Color ad caeruleum vel ad floris persicae 
mali colorem accedens,” i.e., skyblue or peach 
blossom. 

It seems more probable, however, that the 
word indicates the colour not of the blossom, 
but of the fruit—the deep purple of a ripe 
peach—for both O. Fr. pers and Ital. perso 
certainly represent a colour which closely 
approaches what we call a “blue black.” 
(It may be remarked by the way that Diez, 
Littré, Scheler, and others, give Ducange’s 
definition as: ‘‘ Ad persei mali colorem accedens,” 
ie, resembling the colour of a peach. The 
latest edition of the Glossarium reads, as given 
above: “Ad floris persicae mali colorem,” the 

colour of peach blossom.) 

Dante uses perso several times in the Divina 
Commedia, e.g., Inf. v. 89, of the atmosphere of 
the Inferno; Inf. vii. 103, of the waters of 
the infernal stream ; c/. also Pury. ix. 97; and 
Par. iii, 12. In the Convito (iv. 20) he defines 
it as ‘un colore misto di purpureo e di nero, 
ma vince il nero.” 

In O. Fr. pers is applied to the shades of an 
onyx: 

“‘ Oestes pierres (onyches) . . . sont diverses 

Blanches, noires, rousses, et perses.”” 
(L. Pannier, Lap. Frang., p. 256) ; 


To the livid complexion ofadying man. In the 
Chanson de Roland (¥. 1979) the dying Oliver is 
described as: 

“*Teinz . . . e pers, desculurez e pales.”” 


(Cf. the quotation given by Ducange: ‘‘ Faciem 
habebat Persam et credebatur mortuus”’), To 
the ‘‘ black and blue” of a bruise: 


** Les espaules aveit enflees 
Del mp fereiz des espees, 
La char ad perse en plusurs leus.”” 
(Benoit de Sainte More, Roman de Troie, vv. 11575-7.) 


—_— 





* Li mals maris enoit la déplainte, 
Eatre el vergier, sa corroie a decainte ; 
Tant la bati qu’ele en fu perse-tainte.’? 
(Cuens Guis, vv. 15-18, in P. Paris, Romancero 
Fran¢., p. 37.) 


To the face of a man “ purple with rage” (of 
Lear when he hears Cordelia’s reply) : 


‘* Li pere fu de si grant ire, 
De maltalant devint tuz pers.” 
Wace, Brut, vv. 1792-3.) 
(In Provengal) to dark hair, as opposed to 
blonde : 
** Li comtessa de Nivers 
non ac ges los cabels pers 
plus blon que non es aurs.’’ 
( Flamenca, vv. 838-40.) 


It was a sober colour, for Joinville (chap. 
exxxv.) relates that after the return of St. 
Louis from the East: ‘‘Il se maintint si de- 
votement que onques puis ne porta ne vair ne 
gris, ne escarlatte, ne estriers ne esperons 
dorez. Ses robes estoient de camelin ou de 
pers.” N. de Wailly explains pers here as 
‘‘drap bleu teint en guéde,” cloth dyed in 
woad. And further, it was considered dark 
enough for mourning, for in a police ordinance 
of 1533, quoted by L. de Laborde in his 
Glossaire (p. 438), we read of ‘‘draps pers et 
autres accoustumés estre tendus es mortuaires.” 

The expressions pers azuré, pers clair, pers 

noir, mentioned by Ducange and Laborde, are 
perhaps to be explained in the same way as 
écarlate verte (Marot), escarlate vermeille and 
escarlate blance (Froissart), pourpre grise, 
pourpre rousse, &c., where ¢carlate and pourpre 
indicate not a colour but a material. Legrand 
d’Aussy (Fabliaux, voli., p. 180) suggests the 
following explanation of this transference of 
meaning : 
‘* Je proposerai une conjecture; c’est que, pen- 
dant loagtemps, }’écarlate et la pourpre ne s’étant 
employées, 4 cause de leur cherté, que pour la 
teinture des draps les plus fivs, on donna, par la 
suite, le nom de pourpre et a’écarlate, non 4 la 
couleur, mais 4 ]’étoffe elle-méme, quelle que fit 
sa couleur.” 


It may be noted, on the other hand, that La 
Fontaine speaks of Minerva as “‘ la déesse aux 
yeux pers,” presumably as an equivalent of the 
Homeric yAaveaéms ’A@qvn, in accordance with 
the popular and erroneous rendering of that 
expression. It is tolerably clear, however, 
from the examples I have quoted, that Chaucer’s 
Doctour of Phisik was arrayed not in crimson 
and sky blue, but in crimson relieved by, or 
relieving, some dark-coloured material. 

PAGET TOYNBEE. 


An son 








MEDIAEVAL LATIN AND THE SOUNDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH. 
Haarlem, Holland: September 9, 1838. 

The system of levelling old texts by apply- 
ing sometimes a too critical, sometimes an 
altogether fanciful standard, may happily now 
be considered, if not a thing of the past, yet a 
phenomenon which is certainly on the wane. The 
times are gone by when it was thought to be an 
editor’s duty—as Prof. Skeat calls it—to 
‘‘ edit” his text. A faithful reproduction of 
the MS. is what scholars now demand, and 
what editors generally strive to give. This 
respect for tradition is, however, often lost 
sight of when the text to be brought before 
the public is Latin,* instead of English. I beg 
to give it as my opinion that editors of English 
texts should, in future, be zealously careful 
not to ‘‘edit” the Latin on the levelling- 

lan. 
How much itis to be regretted that this 
plan has been commonly adopted may be seen 





= What I say applies to other languages as well, 
but I wish to restrict my observations to this 
tongue. 





from the following. We find that the word mon- 
tem was adopted in Anglo-Saxon dialects as 
munt, and are taught to regard this and kin- 
dred sound transitious as very interesting, and 
illustrative of the change of, say, West-Teutonic 
wonian into Anglo-Saxon wunian. But if we 
were to find in a Latin text written in 
England the form *muntem, I am afraid that 
most editors would unhesitatingly put montem 
in the text. They would perhaps banish 
muntem to the foot of the page, possibly leave 
it out altogether. Now, if we such 
spellings as habbatis, coher, ceat, or, on the 
other hand, such forms as ospite, abitant, &c., 
I should think it impossible to deny the same 
significance to these forms which we do not 
scruple to give to words such as sefde or 
hseftemsest—viz., the power of proving that the 
dropping of h’s, and putting them in where, 
etymologically speaking, they have no business, 
is not a thing of modern development. I do 
not hesitate to draw this conclusion already, 
and to state that, to one who cares to look 
for it, living evidence may be found in an 
apparently dead language. 

No doubt, our way is full of obstacles, if we 
want to abstract phonetic principles from the 
evidence in Latin texts. First of all, if a Latin 
text is imported from, say, Italy into England, 
and if that text can be proved to have pre, 
sented those same peculiarities before reaching 
Eogland, our argument falls to the ground. 
Any deviation from the ordivary spelling would 
then corroborate, if anything, hypotheses for 
Italian phonetics, not for English. Nay 
more, as we have hinted already, if those 
peculiarities can be proved to be characteristic 
of the whole of mediaeval Latin, our ‘‘ proof” 
comes down to nil, I therefore purposely 
spoke about “a Latin text written in Eng- 
land’; and all evidence derived from this 
fountain-head must be carefully sifted before 
we can appeal to it at all, independently of the 
testimony of an accompanying Anglo-Saxon 
text—i.e., of texts whose authors or copyists 
we may assume to be the same. But, spart 
from independent testimony, such forms may 
be called in to corroborate the evidence from 
the vernacular text. Suppose we find the 
following forms in a Latin text (as is actually 
the case in a Cottonian MS.)—debead, prospiciad, 
hospidum, deliquid, &c., we should not be far 
wrong in assuming that the writer was in the 
habit of voicing his voiceless stops under 
certain conditions, even if we did not find 
Anglo-Saxon forms such as gild, tramod*, &c., 
by their side. 

Taken all in all, though the mine may be 
difficult to explore, and the product but scanty, 
and although we must be on our guard not to 
stray into wrong workings, yet 1 am inclined 
to think that mediaeval Latin is an unworked 
bonanza for the study of Old English phonetics. 

H. LoGEMAN, 








‘*ZABA”’ IN THE DIALECT OF CREMONA. 
London: September 16, 1888, 

According to Mr. F. Sacchi, Peri’s Cre- 
monese Dictionary is generally recognised as a 
very imperfect book. This statement is in 
contradiction to the assurance I have received 
in Cremona from Lombard philologists, and 
particularly from my regretted friend, the late 
Prof. Bernardino Biondelli—a man very well 
known by his work on the Gallo-Italic dialects, 
and who recommended to me the said dictionary 
as good, rich, and the only one in existence. 
I can, therefore, hardly believe that Peri did 
not know, as well as any other Cremonese, the 
pronunciation of z in the word zatt, which 

* Of. Matthew, ed. Skeat, p. 2, 1. 10 (trametas t 
wejas t stige); and Germania, 23, 39 v. VU. 
trametas, paginas; Prad. Glosses), 
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he did not write with s but with z This 
last letter, according to Peri, represents either 
the voiceless or the voiced z, which are both 
very different from the English hard and soft 
8; and in zatt it sounds hard. 

With regard to the meaning of zaba, ‘‘ frog,” 
Mr. Sacchi seems to admit that it is only used 
in the phrase, ‘‘ Canta zaba che villan dormo,” 
pretty similar to the Italian ‘“‘Carta canta 
evillan dorme.” Has zaba, after all, the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ frog’ in this phrase, or is it by mere 
conjecture that it is made to signify ‘‘rana” ? 
What is, in fact, the certain meaning of zaba in 
the Cremonese phrase ? I do not know, but I 
am not yet persuaded that it means “frog.” 
If this word were a perfect synonym of rana, 
these two words could be used indifferently, 
and not only (zaba) in a vulgar phrase, just 
the same as zatt (with hard Cremonese 2, not satt, 
with hard s) is used in all cases instead of its 
synonym rosp, ‘‘ toad.” 

L.-L. BoNAPARTE. 








THEODORE HOOK. 
60 Macfarlane Road, W.: September 17, 1888. 

Should you insert this letter in your next 
issue, it will appear on the centenary of the 
birth of Theodore Hook. His grave lies imme- 
diately beneath the chancel window of the 
newly restored parish church of Fulham, marked 
only by a plain upright stone, which simply 
records his name and age, and date of 
decease. 

Many of those who have found amusement 
in his novels, recently republished in a cheap 
form, would doubtless be willing to subscribe 
a small sum to provide a more fitting memorial 
of his last resting-place. Perhaps the church- 
wardens would consent to receive subscriptions. 


GREVILLE WALPOLE. 








‘“‘IN THE SUDDES”—‘‘TO BUILD A SCONCE.” 
Windermere: Sept. 15, 1888. 

With reference to these two phrases com- 
mented upon by Mr. Hart in his ‘‘ Notes on 
Bullen’s Old Plays” (AcADEMyY, September 15), 
I venture to quote the following from Boyer’s 
Dictionary (English-French edition, 1752): 
**To be in the Suds (or in a plunge), Etre dans 
l’embarras, ou dans le Bourbier.” 


The exact meaning of the term in the quotation 
from ‘* Elvira.”’ Also: 


**To build a sconce (to run upon score from one 
publick house to another), Changer de cabaret, 
quand on ne peut pas payer, faire un trou 4 Ja 


lune 
R. H. B. Botton. 








** CRAG,” SIGNIFYING ‘‘ NECK.” 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock: Sept. 17, 1888. 
I offer a supplement to what Mr. Hart says, 
in the ACADEMY of September 15, as to the word 
“crag” in ‘“‘ Dicke of Devonshire” (Bullen’s 
‘Old Plays,” ii. 200). 


Spenser has in The Shepheards Calender the 
following : 


** Thy Ewes, that wont to have blowen bags, 
Like wailefull widdowes bangen their crags.” 
‘* Februarie,’’ ll. 81-82. 


** The shepheardes swayne you cannot wel ken, 
But it be by his pryde, from other men: 
They looken bigge as Bulls that bene bate, 
And bearen the cragge so stiffe and so state, 
As cocke on his dunghill crowing cranck.”’ 
‘*September,”’ 1. 42-46. 


J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, 





SCIENCE. 
CYRUS IN THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


Das Emporkommen der persischen Macht unter 
Cyrus; Der historische Wert der griech- 
ischen Berichte iiber Cyrus und Oambyses. 
By E. Evers. (Berlin: Gaertner.) 


Tae publication of these two monographs 
has been separated by an interval of four 
years, but Dr. Evers believes that the con- 
clusions arrived at in the first have not been 
shaken by the discussions which have taken 
place in the meantime over the subject with 
which it deals. A somewhat hot controversy 
has arisen out of the discovery of certain 
cuneiform inscriptions which relate to the 
overthrow of Nabonidos, the last Babylonian 
monarch, and the rise of his conqueror, 
Cyrus. One of the texts is a cylinder of 
Nabonidos, in which reference is made to 
Cyrus, ‘the King of Anzan”’; the other two 
belong to Cyrus, and consist of a cylinder 
and an annalistic tablet, in which the events 
of each year of the reign of Nabonidos are 
duly recorded. All three are written in the 
Babylonian cuneiform script and language. 

Now Cyrus and his forefathers, as far back 
as Teispes, are called in all of them, not 
‘kings of Persia,” but “‘ kings of Anzan”’ or 
‘‘ Ansan”; and since an Assyrian tablet states 
that Ansan was the equivalent of the Baby- 
lonian ‘‘ Elam” or “ highlands,’’? while the 
native kings of Susa take the imperial title 
of ‘‘ Anzan,” it was natural to conclude that 
Cyrus was of Elamite origin. A conclusion 
so contrary to the accounts which had been 
handed down to us by Greek authors was, 
however, likely to meet with much opposition, 
and Dr. Evers has been one of the chief 
champions of the traditional view. 

In his second monograph he essays to show 
that Anzan or Ansan was the name of more 
than one district in the mountainous region 
to the east of Babylonia, and that the par- 
ticular Anzan to which Cyrus belonged was 
in the east and south-east of Persia. He 
does not seem to me to have made out the 
first part of his contention; but whether this 
be so or not, the important question is whether 
the Anzan of Cyrus was where he would 
locate it, and not rather the country over 
which the kings of Susa once claimed sove- 
reignty. The question turns upon the locality 
in which the rebellion of Vahyazdata against 
Darius Hystaspis took place. Unfortunately 
the identification of the localities mentioned 
in the account of this rebellion is, as Dr. 
Evers allows, of ‘‘ uncommon difficulty,” and 
at present I see no reason which would com- 
pel us to transport it to the east of Persia or 
to suppose that ‘‘the clans of Anzan” who 
supported the pretender were derived from 
that part of the world. At the same time, I 
am quite ready to admit that Dr. Evers may 
be right in placing Pasargada here. His 
arguments in favour of such a view have 
considerable weight, and the identification of 
Murghab with the ancient Pasargada has never 
been proved. But between Pasargada and 
Anzan there is no known relation. 

Dr. Evers appeals te the Old Testament on 
behalf of the Persian origin of Cyrus. The 


passages, however, in which Cyrus is called a 
king of Persia all belong to books which were 
compiled after the foundation of the empire 
of Darius, and would consequently employ 








the same phraseology as the inscriptions of 
Darius himself. The only passage which ig 
contemporary (Is. xxi. 2) makes the destroyer 
of the Babylonian empire not Persia, but 
Elam. 

After all, however, modera theories, learned 
and ingenious though they may be, must give 
way before the evidence of Cyrus himeelf. It 
is not the Assyriologists, but Cyrus, who calls 
himself and his ancestors kings of Avzin, and 
draws a distinction between Anzan and Persia, 
According to the annalistic tablet Cyrus did 
not become “ king of Parsu,’’ or Persia, until 
after the overthrow of Astyages. Upto that 
time he had been king of Anzan. I confess 
; can draw but one conclusion from such a 

act. 

Dr. Evers occasionally seems to assume too 
much knowledge of the events which led to 
the rise of Cyrus, and to argue about what 
was possible as if all the details were known. 
Thus, he holds that the chronology makes it 
impossible for Teispes, the Persian great- 
grandfather of Cyrus, to have conquered any 
portion of Susiana, since this would at the 
time have been in the possession of Assyria. 
But the reference to ‘the kings of Elam” in 
Jeremiah, xxv. 25 shows that, at all events 
about 600 3.c., the country was divided into 
more than one kingdom; and between the 
decay of Assyria in 640 B.c. and the conquest 
of Media by Cyrus in 549 3.c there was plenty 
of time for three generations to arise in Anzan. 
Avzan, let us not forget, was but one part of 
the mountainous country whose general title 
among the Babylonians was Elam, and at 
different periods in Elamite history it was 
sometimes one district and sometimes another 
which played the chief part in political 
affairs. 

The latter half of Dr. Evers’s monograph is 
especially interesting to me, as it treats of the 
sources from which Herodotos derived his 
account of Cyrus. Since the heated contro- 
versy which the publication of my Herodotos 
provoked, the current of opinion in Germany 
has been tending in the direction of the views 
which were advocated there. Diels, in an 
exhaustive article in Hermes (xxii. 3), has 
now shown, once for all, that Herodotos made 
considerable use of Hekataios without acknow- 
ledgment ; and he has further “‘ made it clear,” 
to use the words of Dr. Evers, ‘‘that Hero- 
dotos has often quoted, more or less verbatim, 
the language of his predecessors, whom he 
elsewhere affects to condemn.’”’ Following in 
the footsteps of Diels, Dr. Evers now points 
out that Herodotos, in his account of Cyrus, 
was largely indebted to the same authority as 
Hellanikos, and that that authority was a 
literary work. He is “not yet’ prepared, 
however, he says, to accept my adverse 
judgment, which would deprive Herodotos of 
all claim to credibility, and ascribe to him 
‘‘ direct falsification.” But, let me assure 
Dr. Evers that I have never put forward so 
extreme a view. My conclusions are prac- 
tically the same as his own—that Herodotos 
made very considerable use of written docu- 
ments, which he quotes, after the fashion of 
his time, without acknowledgment, and 
endeavours to supersede; and that conse- 
quently not only his historical statements, 
but also his descriptions of other countries, 
and the manners of their inhabitants, must 
be read with reserve. We cannot trust them 
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implicitly until they have been verified from 
other sources. The first duty of the critic of 
Herodotos is to distinguish between what is 
his own and what he has borrowed from 
others; and one of the most important criteria 
which I laid down for determining this seems 
to have escaped the notice of my reviewers, 
including even so careful a student of history 
as Dr. Evers himself. Where Herodotos 
contradicts explicitly or implicitly a state- 
ment which we kuaow to have been made by 
some previous Greek writer, we may assume 
that the work of the latter was known to 
him. Thukydides treats Herodotos in the 
same fashion; and, as Thukydides acted 
towards Herodotos, Herodotos had acted 
towards his own predecessors. 

I hope that Dr. Evers will continue his 
researches into the rise of the empire of 
Cyrus, and more especially into the sources 
employed by Herodotos. He possesses all the 
qualifications for such a task ; and, though I 
am unable to agree with his interpretation of 
the title given by Cyrus to himself and 
his ancestors, I can heartily recommend his 
learned monographs to the students of ancient 
Oriental history. 

A. H. Sayce. 








MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. x. 
No. 3. (Baltimore.) M. E. Goursat, in his 
memoir entitled ‘‘ Surfaces telles que la somme 
des rayons de courbure principaux est propor- 
tionelle & la distance d’un point fixe au plan 
tangent”’ (pp. 187-204), generalises the prob- 
lem discussed by M. Appell in the last number 
(ACADEMY, No. 843). From each surface of the 
kind here discussed the author shows how, by 
a geometrical construction, which includes 
M. Appell’s as a particular case, a new surface 
may duteell Karl Heun contributes 
“Remarks on the Logarithmic Integrals of 
Regular Linear Differential Equations” (pp. 
205-224), Inter alia, the writer gives several 
theorems concerning the pseudo-singular points 
of linear differential equations of the second 
order in an explicit form, which “‘ facilitates 
the practical applications to concrete cases.” 
In attempting to obtain a proof of the rule for 
multiplying two determinants of the second 
order by the principles of quaternions, Mr. C. H. 
Chapman was led to his remarks on ‘‘ Some 
Applications of the Units of an n-fold Space” 
(pp. 225-242), ‘*A Problem suggested in the 
Geometry of Nets of Curves, and applied to the 
Theory of six Points having Multiple Per- 
spective Relations ”’ (pp. 243-257), by Mr. E. H. 
Moore, Jun., follows up work done by Von 
Staudt, Rosanes, Schriter, Klein, and others 
in the ‘‘ Geometrie der Lage.” M. G. Humbert’s 
object in his note, ‘‘Sur l’Orientation des 
Systemes de Droites” (pp. 258-281), is in 
continuation of his previous researches in this 
direction to demonstrate a very general principle 
“auquel peuvent se rattacher toutes les pro- 
prictés énoncées jusqu’ici sur les directions des 
systémes de droites et qui se préte aisément 4 des 
applications nouvelles.”” He establishes some 


_ Interesting properties of the hypocycloid, dis- 


cussed by Prof. Cremona, and obtains others. 
The last page of the number publishes the sub- 
ject proposed for the Beneke Philosophical 
Prize, with the conditions of the competition. 


_ A Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. Contain- 
ing an Account of Hyperbolic Functions, with 
numerous Examples. By J. Casey. (Dublin: 
Hodges.) Dr. Casey’s object has been to write 
&® work which shall be abreast of the best 
text-books on the subject, and in this he has 





succeeded. No difficulties are slurred over; in 
fact, the demonstrations are full, accurate, and 
complete. The text is amply illustrated by a 
rich collection of exercises. Not only have 
preceding text-books been consulted, but con- 
siderable contributions have been levied upon 
memoirs in mathematical journals and collec- 
tions of problems (such as Wolstenholme’s). 
Chaps. v. and vi., on triangles and quadri- 
laterals, contain an exceedingly interesting 
store of results, numbered for reference in the 
manner the writer has adopted in his previous 
books. But why does Dr. Casey, in assigning a 
certain problem to ‘‘ Pothenot”’ or ‘‘ Snellius,”’ 
call the latter a German? He was, we believe, 
born at Leyden. Numerous typographical 
slips occur, in addition to the full list of errata ; 
but these are perhaps to be looked for in such 
a mass of results. The majority of those we 
have come across are easily detected—thus 
(440), which is a familiar formula in the 
modern geometry of the triangle, should read 
cosecants in place of ‘‘secants.” Adopting a 
practice introduced in one or two recent works 
on the subject, Dr. Casey assigns a sufficient 
space to the explanation of the hyperbolic 
sines and cosines, and introduces some other 
functions to the student. It will be inferred 
that the present work is independent of the 
author’s small introductory book—in fact, no 
reference whatever, we believe, is made to it. 
This treatise contains everything that one could 
expect, and, besides, has fresh matter—a 
section on interpolation, and one or two other 
small things—which we have not hitherto come 
across in similar works, 


Commercial Mathematics. Part I. Arithmetic. 
Part II. Algebra. (Longmans.) Thereisvery little 
to distinguish this from anordinary small manual 
of the subjects on which it treats. The “Algebra” 
for a commercial handbook rather swamps, 
we think, the limited portion devoted to *‘ Arith- 
metic ”’—which occupies three chapters, headed 
respectively ‘‘ The Decimal System of France” ; 
‘* Moneys, Weights, and Measures of Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Russia”; 
“ Exchange.” The book is handy and furnished 
with answers. 


WE have also received:—The Elements of 
Logarithms. With the Sandhurst and Wool- 
wich Questions for 1880-1888. By W. Gallatly. 
(Hodgson.) Arithmetical Exercises and Examina- 
tion Papers. With an Appendix containing 
Questions in Logarithms and Mensuration. By 
H. 8. Hall and 8. R. Knight. (Macmillan.) 
Specimens of Papers set at the Army Preliminary 
Examination, 1882-1887. With Answers to the 
Mathematical Questions. Subjects—Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Euclid, Geometrical Drawiog, 
Geography, Freneh, English Dictation. (Mac- 
millan.) The ‘‘ Competitive Examination Papers” 
in Pure Mathematics (Stages I.-III.). By N. C. 
Potter. (Moffatt & Paige.) 








OBITUARY. 
RICHARD PROCTOR. 


Mr. RicHarv Procror’s death has come as a 
sudden and painful blow to all his English 
friends. The man was so vigorous, so full of 
life, that one can hardly think of that vivid 
and strong personality as no longer existing. 
The profound regret we have all along felt for 
the inadequate opportunity Proctor possessed 
for the employment cf his great and splendid 
faculties deepens intensely at the news of his 
death. 

I will not speak here of his astronomical 
work. Astronomers of a certain dry-as-dust 
school have long been in the hebit of gauging 
that by their own measure. But those who 
knew him knew that for width of grasp and 
breadth of vision Proctor had few equals among 
modern thinkers. What he saw he saw with a 





hilosophical clearness and a cosmical profun- 
Bity only to be found within a very small and 
select circle. He could be properly judged by 
his peers alone. That his performance unhappily 
somehow fell short of his natural powers was 
due to the fact that the necessity for earning a 
living by the work of his brains compelled him 
to waste upon popularising results and upon 
magazine articles a genius capable of tbe 
highest efforts. For myself, I do not remember 
to have met among contemporaries three other 
men who so impressed me with a consciousness 
of intellectual greatness. 

Personally, Proctor was a lovable man, en- 
deared to his friends by a transparent sim- 
plicity of life and manners. His very faults 
were the faults of a noble nature. His pugnacity 
proceeded from a strong sense of justice and 
an earnest love of right; his frank self- 
assertion from a modest consciousness of his 
own true worth and the ridiculous disparity of 
native endowment between himself and his 
critics. The work he actually accomplished 
was very considerable ; the work he ought to 
have accomplished, had opportunity been 
granted him, we can hardly estimate. But 
the world seldom takes faculty into account; 
like a government examiner, it judges by 
results. So judged, Proctor’s name will go 
among the celebrities of our time; with 
kindlier chances it ought to have gone among 
the select few of the generation. 

GRANT ALLEN. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ALBANIAN ALPHABET, 

Settrington Rectcry, York: September 17, 1838. 
Mr. Minchin, in his review of Mr. H. A. 
Brown’s Winter in Albania (ACADEMY, Septem- 
ber 15), states that the Albanians have “an 
alphabet whose antiquity puzzles the learned.” 
I have shown in my book on The Alphabet 
that the Albanian alphabet is one of the most 
modern in the world, being derived from the 
Neo-Greek cursives and minusculer, many of 
the characters being merely Greek ligatures of 

recent origin. Isaac TAYLOR. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Geological Congress, which has just 
concluded a very successful meeting, will 
meet in Philadelphia in 1891, the date of the 
centenary of the University of Pennsylvania. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record will contain: ‘‘Notes on 
Indo-Scythian Coi Legends,” by Dr. E. W. 
West; ‘‘The Fabulous Fishmen of Babylonia 
in Ancient Chinese Legends,” by Prof. Terrien 
de Lacouperie; ‘‘Puramdhi, the Goddess of 
Abundance in the Rig-Veda,” by Prof. Ph. 
Collinet; ‘‘ Babylonian Canals, the River of 
Sippara and the River of Khammurabic,” by 
W. St. Chad Boscawen; “ Buddhist Nomen- 
clature,” by Prof. Ch. de Harlez. 

Principles of the History of Language. B 
Hermann Paul. Translated « H. AL Stern. 
(Sonnenschein.) Prof. Paul’s famous book 
ought to be familiar to every student of 
philology, and this English version will be 
valuable to many whose knowledge of German 
is not sufficient to enable them to read it with 
ease in the original. So far as mere transla- 
tion is concerned, Prof. Strong has done his 
work extremely well; but we must confess 
that the volume is in some respects seriously 
a ma It would have been possible, 
by judicious additions, to make the English 
edition much more useful to English readers 
than the original itself; and this has not been 
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done. Itis true that the examples drawn from 
the history of the German language have some- 
times been replaced by others taken from 
English, and some new illustrations have been 
added. But the process of adaptation ought 
to have been carried much farther. Many of 
the author’s statements are imperfectly intel- 
ligible without a considerable knowledge of 
German, not only in its modern, but even in its 
older forms. If the German examples had, 
wherever possible, been rendered into English 
ie Oe EE RC Ny RNR nN ST 
where this could not be done, analogous English 
illustrations had been added, the book would 
have been rendered not only more readable 
but also more practically useful. In some 
cases Prof. Strong’s supplementary illustrations 
do not seem to be quite to the purpose. Thus, 
on p. 180 the mention of the similarity of sound 
and meaning between the Greek aiy) and the 
German auge, though apparently exemplifying 
the particular statement to which it is sub- 
joined, is not quite relevant to the general 
course of the argument, the author’s point 
being that such coincidences are so numerous 
that we cannot ascribe them universally to 
chance, but must suppose that onomatopoeia 
has frequently produced modifications of form 
or meaning. On p. 233 the interpolated 
examples of ‘‘ popular etymology” are really 
cases of pedantic blundering—a very different 
phenomenon; the derivation of dismal from 
dies malus, however, is (as Prof. Skeat has 
recently shown) probably not a blunder at all, 
but a correct guess. On the next page one of 
Paul’s few mistakes is left uncorrected. The 
late Hebrew sanhedrin is from the Greek 
ovvédpiov, not vice versa. The index is very 
far from complete, and contains one or two 
strange absurdities, such as the references to 
p. 384 for -weilig, -atmig, and -gradig, what 
the author says being that as such words as 
these never existed, the adjectives langweilig, 
hurzatmig, and hochgradig can only be deriva- 
tions from combinations of adjective and 
substantive. Notwithstanding these defects, 
this translation ought certainly to be procured 
by all philological students who cannot read 
the original work; but, at the same time, its 
imperfections are greatly to be regretted. 





FINE ART. 
TWO TEXT-BOOKS OF DESIGN. 


Lessons in Decorative Design. By Frank G 
Jackson. (Chapman & Hall.) 


The Planning of Ornament. By Lewis F. 
Day. (Butsford.) 


Mr. Jackson has good reason for thinking 
that there is room for inexpensive text-books 
on the subject of decorative design. It is 
a subject which generally is little understood 
except by those who adopt it as a profession ; 
and the enormous quantities of poor and 
ignorant design produced daily in England 
at the present time would seem to show that 
there are many professional designers who 
would not be the worse for consulting a sound 
text-book, even of an elementary kind. It is 
not a question of taste—no text-book can teach 
that; and it is one of the good signs about 
Mr. Jackeon’s book that it does not attempt 
to do so. It is a question of method, of 
knowledge, of craftsmanship. A thorough 
grounding in a few universal principles, a 
distinct perception of certain fundamental 
conditions, may be communicated by teaching. 
These will not indeed suffice to make a good 
designer, but they will prevent the produc- 
tion of wholly foolish and worthless designs. 
The tendency of modern tuste in decoration 


has been either towards complete fidelity to 
extinct ‘‘ styles,” or to complete freedom from 
all formality ; and the notion that true decora- 
tion is essentially conventional has been only 
partially grasped. The conviction that nature, 
as the perfection of beauty, should be left un- 
altered even in ornament is very strong 
among amateurs; and even Mr. Jackson, 
though his teaching is in general a protest 
against what may be called ‘‘the nature fal- 
lacy,” might perhaps state more clearly the 
arguments against it. In one place we are 
told that it is a mistake to imitate the shine of 
leaves and ‘‘other accidentals” in a spray 
meant to decorate a plate, because the plate 
is movable, and therefore seldom seen in the 
same position or light in which it is painted. 
In another place he tells us that, when the 
imitative and realistic principles become para- 
mount, ‘‘ the style suffers, ending in certain 
decadence”; and that the student must be on 
his guard against running into mere pictorial 
representation, because ‘forms so rendered 
will not harmonise with the older decorative 
lines and figures he may be called upon to 
use in conjunction with them.’’ Then, in a 
|note, he adds that this caution is the more 
necessary, 


‘*as some people, in their one-sided admiration 
of nature, imagine that natural forms, being 
beautiful, if copied, must necessarily be beauti- 
ful, however applied. They regard nature as a 
storehouse of ready-made ornament, instead of 
a book of reference for ideas and principles to 
be thought out with diligence and applied 
with care. ‘Ready-made ornaments’ are too 
often like ‘ready-made clothes,’ badly fitting 
and ill-suited to the subject.” 


All this, or nearly all of it, is quite 
true, but it is yet rather calculated to 
confuse. To show the shine on leaves is not 
only a mistake in decorating a plate, but a 
mistake in decorating anything, whrther 
movable or not. To say that ‘style suffers, 
er ding in certain decadence,” is useless, with- 
out showing in what the “‘ suffering” and the 
decadence consist ; and the student of theory 
will naturally look for some more fundamental 
reason against the use of pictorial representa- 
tion than the difficulty of making it harmonise 
with ‘ older” decorative lines and figures. 
Then, of course, natural forms being beautiful, 
if copied, must necessarily be beautiful, how- 
ever applied. ‘*Some people” who imagine 
that they are so are not mistaken. They are 
only mistaken in thinking beautiful forms 
must necessarily decorate the thing to which 
they are applied, whereas, in fact, unless these 
forms sre specially arranged, they will prob- 
ably obliterate or obstruct any beauty it had 
before. That decoration is in its very nature 
a dependent art, and cannot, like pictorial 
painting or sculpture, stand alone, that it 
cavnot free itself from certain laws and con- 
ditions, imposed not only by its own nature, 
but the nature of the thing decorated, are 
elementary principles which would seem to 
require no teaching; but it is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration to say that there is no subject in 
regard to art on which there is such general 
and widespread confusion. This confusion 
has, no doubt, resulted from want of thorough 
study of the subject by teachers and designers, 
and it bas been fostered by the revolt against 
worn-out conventions. The fallacy has also 





been greatly supported by the recent rage 











for Japanese art, and the mistaken supposition 
that Japanese decorators paid no regard to any 
fixed principles, and that the whole art orng. 
ment was contained in the deft arrangement 
of a few bullrushes and a butterfly, copied 
literally from nature. 

The commercial importance of good design 
was never so important for England as it is 
now. It is by excellence in this respect 
that she in future will alone be able to 
compete with foreign nations. Something 
has been done by our schools of art, but 
only in some places and in some manu- 
facture. We do, no doubt, a much 
larger proportion of our own designing in 
china and carpets and wall-papers than we 
used to do; but, on the other hand, in too 
mauy places we hear that our system of edu. 
cation has utterly failed, and that manufac. 
turers are obliged to import all their designers, 
or their patterns. At all events, there is a 
great deal yet to be done in teaching and 
fostering the art of decoration in England, 
and not least in importance is the education 
of the taste of the English consumer. Such 
books as this of Mr. Jackson cannot help being 
of benefit to a very large class of students, 
teachers, and amateurs. There are numbers 
of girls, for instance, who, during the recent 
‘‘ aesthetic” movement, have found remunera- 
tive employment in painting on china, and 
tapestry, and making semi-Japanese desigus 
for Christmas cards and other fashionable 
triflings, who find that they must now go to 
school again if they wish to employ profitably 
any decorative talent they may possess. To 
such, a book like Mr. Jackson’s will be useful, 
and would have been much more useful if it 
had been in their hands some years ago. 

Mr. Jackson has one great q' alification as 
a teacher—he can make his lessons interesting. 
His analysis of the discussion on the theory 
of decoration in Mr. Ruskin’s Zhe Two 
Paths is amusing, and will be valuable to 
students; and the patterns he himself makes 
out of the blot and the figures and the little 
mannikin, which the professor set as a problem 
in the manufacture of ornament, are pretty 
and ingenious. Of particular value also are 
his lessons with illustrations on the treatment 
of natural forms in the formation of patterns, 
and on the use of brush forms; and his chapter 
on the acanthus ornament is excellent. 

Mr. Jackson, therefore, deserves a welcome 
in the field of instruction to which the author 
of Hvery-day Art has already devoted himself 
so successfully. 

The Planning of Ornament is the second of 
the series of three textbooks, of which the 
Anatomy of Pattern was the first, and the 
next is to treat of the art of decoration in its 
relation to materials, tools, and the process of 
execution. There is an art in the planning 
of textbooks as in the planning of ornament, 
and these little volumes of Mr. Day’s have 
those qualities of contrast, variety, sequence, 
coherence, and balance, which are of the 
essentials of good design. In the Anatomy of 
Pattern he endeavoured to simplify his subject 
as much as possible, by showing us how few 
were the shapes within the outlines of which 
all repeated patterns must be built ; and in the 
present volume, in which he treats of the 
distribution of ornament over a given space, 
he has confined his teaching mainly to the 
decoration of parallelograms, adding a short 
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explanation of the manner in which the same 
principles apply to all other shapes. The 
csheme is carried out with clearness and 
cvdar; and the illustrations, many of the most 
veautiful of which are of his own design, are 
carefully chosen to illustrate the text. That 
this is characterised by terseness and common- 
sense may be gathered from the following 
quotation, which I have chosen for its bearing 
on the questions discussed in relation to Mr. 
Jackson’s book. Speaking of Japanese design 
Mr. Day writes : 


“It is refreshing to see that a man is not 
afraid of infringing occasionally on the margin 
—on sufficient grounds; but the license needs 
always to be justified by some excuse other 
than the artist’s impatience of order. We have 
to be on our guard against a certain spirit of 
anarchy which appears to have taken possession. 
of so many a modern artist. There is a class 
(one cannot properly call it a school) which 
will repudiate, not only the laws of art, but the 
need of all law whatsoever. Urgent need there 
may be of reform in our ideas of art, perhaps 
even of revolution ; but sobriety recognises in 
the artistic anarchist only the enemy of art.” 


Cosmo MonxkHovseE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN will shortly issue, for 
the Society of Dilettanti, a new and enlarged 
edition of Mr. F. C. Penrose’s famous treatise on 
The Principles of Athenian Architecture, of which 
the sub-title was ‘“‘The Result of a Survey 
conducted chiefly with reference to the Optical 
Refinements exhibited in the Construction of 
the Ancient Buildings at Athens.” Mr. Penrose, 
it will be remembered, recently spent some 
months in Athens as the first director of the 
British School. The work will be illustrated 
with numerous engravings, and will also con- 
tain an essay on ‘‘The Theory of Proportion 
in Greek Architecture,” by Mr, W. Watkiss 
Lloyd. 


Mr. HoLE may be congratulated on the 
completion of a large original etching of the 
‘Canterbury Pilgrims.” In design it is not 
unlike that of Blake, the cavalcade issuing 
from a gateway on the left, and stretching in 
long line across the picture ; but Mr. Hole has 
broken the line and the light also, by turning 
the procession towards the spectator as it 
reaches the right side, and by the introduction 
in the foreground of the figure of the host, a 
beggar, and other objects in shade. The faces 
of the pilgrims are well drawn and full of 
appropriate character, and in execution the 
plate is very accomplished. 

IN an important and interesting’ article on 
Quentin Matsys, contributed to the current 
number of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts by M. 
Henri Hymans, the writer combats the re- 
ceived opinion that this artist never painted 
pictures with figures less than life-size. It is 
to Matsys that he would attribute the little 
“Crucifixion” in the National Gallery (No. 714), 
which is given by thecatalogue to Patinir, and 
he points out many points of resemblance in 
colour, type of face, &c., between this picture 
and Matsys’s masterpiece, the‘ Burial of Christ, 
now in the Museum at Antwerp. 








THE STAGE. 
“LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY” 
WHITBY. 


Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE writes to us from 
Whitby : 


“At Terry’s Theatre, Mrs. Oscar Beringer 


AT 





forgot to send me seats for ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’ and I forgot to buy them. But 
this week, even at Whitby, playgoing became a 
pleasure, because it was not a duty ; and I saw, 
tardily enough—yet not too late, since it is 
coming back to London—a most remarkable 
performance. Of course, Miss Mary Rorke and 
Miss Annie Hughes had already shown us, at 
the Prince of Wales’s, how much there was in 
Mrs. Burnett’s children’s story that lent itself 
to stage illustration, tender and playful. Though 
Mr. Seebohm’s version was not unskilfully made, 
Miss Mary Rorke, as the young mother, 
bore herself, of course, with dignity, and used 
her voice of music ; and Miss Annie Hughes— 
well, Miss Annie Hughes is one of the most 
ingenious young women in London. Still, the 
complete ‘Lord Fauntleroy’ could hardly in 
this way be presented. It required a child— 
and a child for whom wonderful tones and 
gestures, revealing tones and gestures, have 
been invented by Mrs. Kendal—to give us, on 
the stage, a Lord Fauntleroy with fully all the 
charm and character of the weird tiny hero of 
Mrs. Burnett’s tale. I generally detest child- 
acting. Little Minnie Terry and an anonymous 
child—was it not >—who was Hester Prynne’s 
daughter at the Royalty, are almost the only 
children I remember without resentment. Now 
there is Vera Beringer who inspires gratitude. 
Pretty enough, no doubt, yet not naturally 
more comely than other children, we are all 
fortunate enough to know by the score, Vera 
Beringer has a distinction and decisiveness 
giving point to her grace. Every possible virtue 
and delight of thoroughness of breeding is dis- 
played in attitude and carriage, quality of voice 
and its delivery, Thus the impersonation 
will treble the popularity of Mrs. Burnett’s 
book—the child’s means and intelligence, 
guided by Mrs. Kendal’s penetration into 
character and quite unrivalled faculty for 
seizing opportunities of stage effect, having 
presented ,us with a Little Lord Fauntleroy 
better even that any of us could have imagined. 
Every touch in the play is appropriate, and 
every touch is refined—except where Minna 
Tipton’s loudness, excellently conveyed by Miss 
Esden, helps to display yet better the charm of 
the gentlefolk; but in the impersonation of 
the little Lord there is more than its share of 
the revealing lights which display not a con- 
ventional character, but an individual and 
fortunate study of the best of youthful English 
types. Every point is worth attention. The 
tone of tenderness, yet almost of guardianship, 
with ‘dearest’; the child’s native gracious- 
ness aud frank immediate welcoming of all the 
world ; his bearing towards the small farmer 
whose tenancy is threatened; the unconscious 
humour of his acceptance of ‘ my intimate friend, 
he’s a professional shoe black’; the child’s 
independence yet companionableness with the 
aged peer of whom he entertains too good an 
opinion—these are only a few of the things that 
strike one so refreshingly as the performance 
goes alongits way. Nor has the mistake been 
committed of engaging for the mother—in the 
absence of Miss Mary Rorke and of Miss 
Emery—any second-rate or unsatisfactory 
interpreter. A discovery seems to have been 
made. Miss Muriel Wylford—not having 
played the part in London—steps into it in the 
provinces, and fills it certainly with refinement, 
gentleness, and charm. Mr. Somerset’s is a 
grim and veracious study of ‘Lord Dorin- 
court,’ discreet and careful as it is possible to 
be—not a whit everdone. Miss Esmé Beringer 
plays, with very humorous appreciation, the 
little lord’s intimate friend, Dick. And the 
actors of quite minor parts are able, happily, to 
give completeness to the general interpreta- 
tion. 

“Since ‘Sweet Lavender,’ this is the best 
play and the best performance.” 





OBITUARY, 
IN MEMORIAM: LESTER WALLACK. 


THE news of the death of Lester Wallack, just 
flashed across the Atlantic cable, will be a sad 
message to those Englishmen who have been 
fortunate enough to know a princely comedian 
and most fascinating man. Here in England, 
doubtless, Lester Wallack was only a name, 
often confounded with that of James Wallack, 
father of the deceased; but over in America, 
where the strong men come uppermost and the 
brilliant men soon find their proper spheres, the 
name represented the highest achievements of 
modern acting and the most charming per- 
sonality that ever adorned the stage. For 
nearly half a century Wallack reigned supreme 
in his own domain of brilliant romance: the 
ideal hero of Dumas’ sparkling stage-histories, 
the ‘‘ perfect gentleman” of old and modern 
comedy. I saw him for the first time in his 
decadence, only a few years ago. The scene 
was his own theatre, the play was ‘‘ London 
Assurance,” and the character was Dazzle, one 
of his master-efforts. When he came upon the 
stage the hand of Time was very heavy upon 
him—his face wan and wrinkled, his limbs 
almost infirm—but a very few minutes sufficed 
to show that the man was not a mincing 
modern player, but one of the early gods of the 
theatre. Though the part was unworthy of 
him, though the atmosphere of the play was 
vulgar and Boucicaultian, he filled the scene 
with a noble humanity, and turned the miser- 
able cockney patterer of the dramatist’s con- 
ception into a figure as interesting as Arthos, 
and as brilliant as d’Artagnan. He was still, 
at sixty-four, a remarkably handsome man, 
with a powerfully marked and grandly outlined 
physiognomy, and eyes full of passionate fire. 
I saw him afterwards in other characters, 
notably as Harry Jasper in ‘‘The Bachelor of 
Arts” —a masterly bit of characterisation, full 
of humour and variety. I had heard him com- 
pared to Charles Matthews, and had expected 
to see another flippant, essentially common- 
place, and effectively modern player. He 
possessed, however, what Charles Matthews 
never dreamed of or understood, and what is 
to be found, so far as I know, in no contempo- 
rary actor—the ‘‘ grand” style of old comedy. 
He carried into modern plays the indescribabie 
ease and grace of old costume. He looked, he 
walked, he moved as men walked a century ago. 
He seemed to have a plumed hat upon his head, 
a sword ever at his side; and yet with all this 
he never mouthed or ranted in Ercles’ vein, or 
seemed anything else but a gentleman of 
gentlemen—dashing, easy, and refined. His 
d’Artagnan in ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ” must 
have been a splendid bit of business! Indeed, 
he was d’Artagnan—handsome, fiery, ready, 
self-possessed, and delightful even to fascine- 
tion. I have seen many players, but I never 
saw one who so completely realised the type of 
the adventurous cavalier of fortune, sans peur et 
sans reproche. 

Something of this character distinguished his 
life. Born out of his time, condemned to live 
in an age when adventure was scarce and 
gallantry out of fashion, he became an actor, 
inheriting the tradition of a great acting 
family; but even in private life he preserved 
the grand manner, the romantic bearing, of 
the last generation. I was almost about to 
say that he was the only English gentleman I 
met in America, but that would be going too 
far; he was, at any rate, the only gentleman 
who was at once courtly and familiar, fearless, 
frank, and kind. As the manager of Wallack’s 
Theatre he dispensed a princely hospitality to 
all strangers, but his strongest affection was 
for England and Englishmen. Once, during a 
dinner he gave to me in New York, I happened 
to speak of him as ‘‘an American.” ‘‘ Don’t 





